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Let the UNDERWOOD 
Type Your Manuscripts 


HY THEY USE THE UNDERWOOD— 

Today, publishers insist on typewritten manuscripts. 
That, of course, is one reason why so many authors are 
using the Underwood Portable. 

But there are other reasons for the widespread use of the 
Underwood by authors. They are impressed with the years 
of typewriter manufacturing experience behind the Portable. 
They know it is built by the wor!d’s largest manufacturer of 
typewriters. And they realize that its easy-writing Underwood 
touch, inherited from its big brother, lets thoughts glide on 
to the paper without effort. 

So the Underwood Portable is truly “more than a Portable.” 
“Tt’s an Underwood.” 

“Giving Wings to Words” tells more about the Underwood 
Portable—its size, compact—its work, exact—and its price, 
reasonable. Write for your copy. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 


authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 

Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 





Eleven Important 
Lessons 


. Newspaper Correspondence a 

Promising Field. 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 

Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

- How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions, 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 

. Correspondence as a Bread 
inner, 
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The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
7 NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 

ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 
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tories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 





Eugene Cunningham and 28 other 
authors show how Dr. ]. Berg Esen- 
wein helped them to succeed. They 
recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 40- 
lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 


quntnis calginiaaianes the introduction to a profession. 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 


Travel Articles Tell us what kind of work you 


During the War Mr. Cunningham served in the United are interested in. Story-writing, 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 


he t led through the interior of Central America, re] iti : o 
which resulted in bis illustrated serial in Wide World, "OV el-writing, magazine or news 


“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the ie - *.° 
author ‘of many stories in Azgoey All-Stocy, Green Paper writing, verse-writing, and 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc ‘The ° 

Regulation Guy’’, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- all the literary branches are taught. 
tion (Cornhill), and also ““Gypsying Through Central 

America,” an illustrated —— of a an (T. Fisher ee 

Having completed several noveiettes, to appear shortly, 

Mr. Guaaiians is finishing a book-length novel of "imc daa CLIP HERE «a= em = om 
Central American life. 


*‘To the ambitious beginner at writing, I can tes- ! 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. I 
His course in story-writing strikes straight and | 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a state of absolute ig- I 
norance of technique through the various agro 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a | 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- | 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd l 
criticisms were, and are, invaluable to me.”’ | 





The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


oy~ € a 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won 
a $2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. 
News of this sort comes in every day. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 


Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article for a trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 
puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 

As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 

At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
BY PETER MARK ROGET 

















Pa roe 


that in our story we write, “His 


meaning was clear. . .”. e stop. 


This is a book that everybody needs. 





The word “clear” is not just the 
word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “intelligi- 
ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicu- 
ous, plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, 
above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” ee what a 
field of expression we have at our 
command, The synonyms of every 
word and expression are given in 
this manner. 





It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author can 
afford to be without it. The purpose of a 
dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
of words; the word being given to find the 
idea it is intended to convey. The object 
of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
this; the idea being given, to find the word 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 











fitly and aptly expressed. 

This book is regarded by our most dis- 
tinguished scholars as indispensable for 
daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 3 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or 
money order). Send me by return mail one I 
copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words J 
and Phrases. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Good Photoplays Are In Demand 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep on going back 
to the old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good 
ones by present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the 
producers have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is 
fast being exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios 
supplied. Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed 
by experts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, then 
adding a pinch of action and 
suspense and surprise to 
these other ingredients. 


the “Ideal’’ Way 


twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 
plete fhat after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, to 
finish it off with, you can follow the instruc- 
tions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 

“It’s worth the money, as good as others 

that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.’’—L. C. 

COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING. which 

w 
every man has a lot of came by this morning’s mail. I have four or 
five other courses, but this is the most sensi- 


stories in him—if he can en 
ble and careful statement I have seen.””— 
only get them out. The 3. M. N., Washington, D. 

“Ideal” Course tells you “One of the best Courses I have found on 
how to get them out—and ~ market. Worth many times the price.”’— 


° L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 
down on paper. It begins 











The Real Way is 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 


The “Ideal” made up of 


Special Combination Offer—If 


Course is 





“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 











PLAY WRITING 


. Choosing Words. 
. Origin of the Photoplay. 
. Development of the 


Modern 
Photoplay. 


. First Requisite of the Writer. 

. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
. Gathering Material for the Story. 
. The Story Plot. 

. Building the Plot. 

. Titles—Their Importance, 

. The Synopsis. 

. Making the Story Real. 

. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 


prise, 


. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 


and Punch, 


14. Development of By-Plots. 
15. Introducing Characters by Ac- 


tion, 


. Making the Trial Synopsis. 
. Importance of the Opening Para- 


graph, 


. Value of a Distinct Title. 
. How to Prepare Your Manu- 


scripts, 


20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 
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Accepted At Once 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5.00, but if this special 
offer is accepted at once we are going to include a 
year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
If you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year from 
present date of expiration. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 


poo ------ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —--——--— 

| The Writer’s Digest, 

1 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

1 I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, for which 

[send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHO- 

| TOPLAY WRITING, and nat my subscription to THE 
exten 

| WRITER'S DIGEST for one year, 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

. Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not P 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your iS 3 gl ; 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests " 3 } Iw 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells : a. q ear 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST ; en a | 5° 
CRITICISM, eee 8 : em} 


Rates for Criticizing Prose you 
Manuscripts E 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low and 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we a4 4 { : 7 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as ee 

and 


follows: i 
10060 words or less f ( 
1000 to 2000 words : booed : ana 
2000 to 3000 words..... ec cccrceccces , : F ; . 
3000 to 4000 words é oe ff ng to 
4000 to 5000 words : pelea eS 2 . - iu 3 é for 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and i “i : ; ug ‘ 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. ; ee . tet sun 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum _— : fort 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. zs 
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Digest Typing Service 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. wake 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of on 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. peci 
not 
NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! but 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., and 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. TI 

1e 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories al 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. abo 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The seventeenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “Noah's Ark,” Etc. 


XVII. 


As a preface to these remarks on form, 
[ wiil say what I have said repeatedly in re- 
gard to it—that I don’t care what form you 
employ to express your thought so long as 
you succeed in expressing it effectually. 

Bear in mind also, that form means form 
and not formlessness. 

The form employed in the telling of tales 
and stories from time immemorial has been 
analytical. That is, the author has proceeded 
to tell his story from a single viewpoint, 
for instance. Or, an omnipresence was as- 
sumed by the author by means of which 
form he took the reader into the confidence 
of several of the characters, and several 
viewpoints. 

By this “viewpoint” method a very per- 
sonal flavor is given to the tale, more es- 
pecially if it be told in the first person. We 
not only get a single character’s thoughts, 
but we get also the coloring of his thoughts 
and the way he thinks and expresses them. 
There is something especially delightful 
about this “first person” form when it is 
done well. Ah, yes, when it is done well! 

At best, however, this analytical method 
of narration gives but a one-sided picture. 


THE SYNTHETIC FORM 


Or, that depends at least on just what we 
are trying to do. If we are trying to give 
the story of an event in its relation only to 
one or two persons, or characters, then well 
and good. But, if we are trying to give 
the dramatic history of an event with all its 
ramifications making a complete picture, 
then the analytical form does not suffice. 

The true significance of any given event 
does not begin and end within the confined 
circle of the incident itself, any more than 
the whole story of a human deed or achieve- 
ment is ended in the mere doing. The deed, 
while climacteric, is but the beginning. Our 
world is a great ganglia of relationships 
and entanglements. The potentiality of 
good and evil are enormous. The deed that 
launches them into the still waters of hu- 
manity is but a small part of them. Each 
seed of good or evil is capable of bearing 
so much fruit and it goes marching or steal- 
ing on and on until God’s or the devil’s 
purpose is fu‘filled. 

For example: Once upon a time, fifty or 
sixty years ago, there was a notorious char- 
acter who added his broad touch of vicious 
color to the Bowery, New York’s toughest 
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His name was Jerry 
MacAulay. His reformation was a dra- 
matic event in evangelism. This man 
turned about and soon became a parallel 
figure for good that he had before been 
for evil. Through him and in memory of 
him, the famous Jerry MacAulay Mission 
was established. The rescue work among 
human derelicts that it has done is incal- 
culable. The dramatic incident lay in the 
rescue of Jerry himself; the profound sig- 
nificance lay in what followed. The story 
of his being “saved” is a mere episode in 
the history of the true potentiality of the 
event. A thousand and one otherwise cap- 
able human beings were snatched from the 
gutter; hundreds of homes that had been 


quarter of the day. 


darkened by drink and desolation saw un- 
believable light and some of the names of 
graduates of the Bowery Mission are to be 
found upon our country’s Roll of Honor 
and Fame! 

In a reverse manner, the murder of a 
good citizen by a marauding thief of the 


night for instance might seem to culminate 
and end with the apprehension of the thief 
—as they actua!ly purport to do in detective 
and crime yarns. That much may suffice 
for the story of the crime, but the history 
of the deed is barely touched upon. Be- 
cause of this deed, let us say, a community 
has been deprived of a fine citizen—and 
fine citizens number none too many at best. 
A frail young wife is left with two children, 
used to simple luxury and unable to cope 
with the stern demands for maintaining her 
position. She literally works herself to 
death in a vain effort. The children are still 
too young to fend for themselves and must 
travel the paupers’ road, where hardship 
may only be converted into unearned luxury 
by turning off into the primrose path. One 
of the children may yield to temptation and 
with all the vigor of youth cast his lot with 
crime adding to its total. Nor can we for- 
get the criminal himself. He may either 
be sentenced to die too or become the play- 
thing of a mawkish public who has forgot- 
ten the victim and his family and turn with 
saccharine mercy toward the “poor devil.” 
He is sentenced for life in a bright and 


cheery prison where he is pampered to 
death. He too may have a family. His 
death or his incarceration for life will na- 
turally have a dramatic bearing upon their 
future. And curiously, murder besmirches 
even the murdered unto the third and fourth 
generation. They are ail drawn within the 
vicious circle. We do not readily marry 
the daughters or sons of murdered fathers 
or mothers. Silly and all that, but you will 
find yourself the prey of an eerie supersti- 
tion. Perhaps we are thinking of our un- 
born children of whom we don’t ever want 
it said, “Your grandfather was murdered 
in that house and his body was found with 
a knife sticking in it in the cellar!” And 
everything contained in this paragraph has 
been part of common experience, over and 
over again. All because of a murder! 

A story told synthetically then, is the 
reasonably complete story. 

Let me offer two examples that have been 
accorded publication. You may or may not 
have read one or both of them. The first 
is my nove!, “Other People’s Lives.” 

“Other People’s Lives” is really nothing 
more nor less than the complete story of a 
suburban settlement. Quite incidentally, or 
premeditatediy, the lives of Duncan and 
Cynthia are made to stand forth in order to 
carry the theme. But the protagonist of 
“Other People’s Lives” is a suburban de- 
velopment. I have told the story synthetic- 
al'y throughout. First, we are given a pic- 
ture of the virgin woods and playgrounds 
that are battered back and forth as an es- 
tate. Then they pass through the hands of 
several promoters carrying ruin and for- 
tune in their wake. Then the wrecking 
crews of foreigners with their picks and 
shovels and steam shovels appear and gut 
nature. Then the building boom strikes 
the denatured spot and with it comes the 
slick real estate salesman. The victims soon 
fol!ow and buy and build. Thus far there 
only a compositional relationship 
everything and everybody con- 
cerned. Follows the different types at- 
tracted by the wonderful promises, their 
ideals and ideas, their woeful and pleasur- 


has been 
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able experiences in home-making. Gradu- 
ally [ weave in the community spirit and 
draw them al! together, although until now 
they have been in the main separate units 
acting by themselves, but always in relation 
to the main theme, A Suburban Develop- 
ment. And by the time I have finished I am 
convinced that any reader will know se- 
curely and dramatically just what this 
suburb is and what it does for and to 
people. 

The synthetic method or form may be 
stated in the corol!ary: “The whole is equal 
to the sum of all its parts.” 

The second example is that of my short 
story, “Mr. Wenzel Is Dead.” There are 
ten parts to the story, not one of which is 
connected to another. They are all insep- 


arably related to the theme, which is, Mr. 
Wenzel is dead! I have shown by a series 
of vignettes just what it means to The Little 
Boy Next Door, To the Undertaker, to the 
Sheriff, to the Wife, to the Mother, to the 
Son, to the Lover, to the Judge, to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, to Mr. Wenzel himse'f. 

The business of the fiction writer is to be 
able to show, if ca‘led upon, the emotional 
significance of a deed beyond its mere com- 
mission and legal record. We are heart- 
and-soul readers and expressioners. Peo- 
ple—thinking people—often wonder what 
this or that deed meant to all concerned. 
The Synthetic Form offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the writer to give a whole 
series of dramatic sequence—beside the big 
punch, 


Character Drawing 
By RICHARD DARNELL 


Some authorities upon the short story are 
emphatic in saying “the plot’s the thing.” 

Without doubt the plot is an essential, 
but it is not the only thing. Dia!ogue and 
action as well are demanded. 

Some writers carry dialogue to excess in 
building the short story. A very few have 
succeeded in constructing stories almost 
whol!y of dialogue. Such are the Dolly 
Dialogues, which won considerable atten- 
tion some years ago. But as a rule a short 
story must have, besides pilot, good action 
and dialogue balanced by character draw- 
ing, setting and atmosphere. 

Two different elements are to be treated 
and described ; these are persons and things. 
The description of the person constitutes 
characterization. The description of things 
makes up setting and atmosphere. 

We may say in a general way that the 
setting is constructed by describing large 
material things—natural prospects such as 
the desert, rivers, lakes, mountains, the 
ocean; or on a smaller scale, a home and 
its surroundings, a factory, a college cam- 
pus, etc. 


Atmosphere concerns itself with smaller 
material things, such as the furnishings of 
a room, paintings, sculpture, books, the fire 
on the hearth, the sunlight stealing through 
a draped window; and it is composed also 
at times and in. part of the social quality 
and surroundings of the persons of the 
story. Intellectua! qualities also contribute. 


All the above are distinct from character- 
ization, which concerns the individual! only, 
and which may be shown by elaborate 
physical description or by mere touches 
portraying differences from ordinary per- 
sons. And the description that is necessary 
in portraying character may concern itself 
with dress, peculiar habits, speech, idiosyn- 
crasies, etc. 

The finished story writer concerns him- 
self with all these things equal'y; and per- 
haps one of the best examples in all litera- 
ture to show how all of these are handled 
and molded together by a competent work- 
er, is to be found in Stevenson’s sketch, 
“A Lodging for a Night,” where he pic- 
tures Villon, poet, master of arts, and vaga- 
bond and criminal in general. 
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In character drawing some writers err in 
thinking that they must make the portrait 
of a character wholly consistent. In one 
way this is true, in another it is false. It 
must be consistent in that it is human and 
lifelike. But this does not mean that there 
must be a sameness throughout—a dead level 
of personality. A great chemist said to me 
once that there were good and evil proper- 
ties in every plant that grows; and after a 
moment’s pause he added, “Like men, sir, 
like men.” And then he elaborated his 
thought to say that no human character was 
whol!y good or wholly bad. 

So the strongest results in character 
drawing are reached by following entirely 
realistic lines, picturing the villain, the evil 
man, who at last shows himself human by 
some good act, by kindliness, charity, sym- 
pathy, self-sacrifice ; or the good man, irre- 
proachab‘e in the eyes of the world, who 
yields secretly to some evil passion—that 
of greed for money, revenge for a fancied 
wrong, an unlawful desire for a woman; 
thus again bringing out the human element. 

Shakespeare has a famous line showing 
this mixture of the elements in man, “His 
life was gentle, and the elements so mixed 
in him,” but curiously enough, in this illus- 
tration, the elements were all mixed for 
good, so that “Nature might stand up and 
say to all the world, “This was a man.’”’ 

In the work of every great writer may be 
found illustration of such mixture of the 
elements as alluded to above, and it is with 
such factors that writers are enabled to 
bring out strong surprise effects, clinches, 
unlooked for by the reader until they are 
fairly upon him. 

In depicting character there are three 
primary factors to be used. These are nar- 
ration, description, and dialogue. Both the 
narration and description are given wholly 
from the author-narrator viewpoint—the 
things in the character that the author con- 
ceives and explains directly in his own 
words to the reader. 

The third factor, dia!ogue, also illustrates 
the viewpoint of the narrator, but here it is 
thrown into speech—the speech of the char- 
acter that is being portrayed. 

It is difficult to say at all how these three 


factors should be proportioned. Some 
writers excel in the use of one, some of an- 
other. The most realistic presentations can 
undoubtedly be made by having the actor 
show the manner of man he is, directly by 
word of mouth. 

But in attempting to depict characters 
through their own dialogue, one should be 
very certain that the dialogue itself is worth 
while. Commonplaces, inanities, discus- 
sions of the weather, dialogue that does not 
help forward the story, never can help 
develop the characters, the personalities, 
that one is endeavoring to present, to the 
reader. 

Dialect, formerly a factor in the devel- 
opment of a character through the spoken 
word, has pretty well gone out of style. It 
was overdone and often crudely done. Still 
the vernacular of a mountaineer, or the 
dialect of a negro, or the peculiar pronun- 
ciation of a section, properly may be used 
if not over-used. “All things in moder- 
ation” is a good slogan when one comes to 
dialect in the short story. 

It is rarely that a character can be strong- 
ly drawn in a single compact portion of a 
story. It needs to be built up by a bit of 
action here, a bit of description there, and 
occasional dialogue. The cumulative effect 
of all these finally makes the character 
whole and concrete, impressive to and 
visualized by the reader. 

No better iliustration of this method can 
be found (although to be sure it is not in 
a short story) than the building up of the 
character of Grandet in Balzac’s novel, 
“Eugenie Grandet.” This may well be 
studied as an example of method and of 
the successful working out of that method. 

. Ss 2 oe 

A story always should have a climax de- 
finitely worked up to, which is known in 
fictional work as the “high light” upon the 
painter’s canvas—to bring out the value and 
emphasis of all the other parts of the com- 
position. 





ITTLE checks from magazines, 
That is what rejection means; 
Writers forced to take them, yet, 
They’re protested, you can bet! 





Mother Stoner Talks on Writing 
for Children 


By HENRY HARRISON 


This interviewer happens to be a human 
being. As such, he cannot help injecting 
this interview with what is generally called 
the human touch. To be specific: on his 
entrance into Dr. Winifred Sackville 
Stoner’s apartment, this interviewer was 
startled by the panorama that greeted him. 
Almost every inch of wall-space was util- 
ized, obviously for the hanging of pictures ; 
and practically every foot of the two rooms 
[ passed through was adorned with little 
bits manufactured by various kiddies. I 
wish I could identify these little things— 
they were so many and different—but not 
being well versed in curiosity shops, I shall 
sign off here, mentioning at the same time— 
if that is possible—the fact that Mother 
Stoner’s rooms are plumb full of books. 
What a home! 

Emerson once remarked that nothing 
great was ever accomplished without en- 
thusiasm. If that is true, and doubtless it 
is, Dr. Stoner must have accomplished in- 
numerable great things, and necessarily will 
have to create many more. Countless are 
the women with whom I have spoken, but 
none of them have reached even the first 
flight of Mother Stoner’s edifice of en- 
thusiasm. 

Now for the interview: It is Dr. Stoner’s 
belief that the market for children’s bits 
is superbly extensive. “More and more the 
demand for children’s books and other ma- 
terial is being heard,” said the eminent 
authority on children’s reading. “The child’s 
age is coming into its own right now. 
Even books teaching the little ones how 
to save are appearing on the market.” 

“How about the remuneration for kiddie 
stuff?” I asked. Forgive me if I think 
in terms of money. I sometimes perpetrate 
poetry, and bards must live. 


“It’s not so much, to be sure,” replied 
Dr. Stoner, “but it’s increasing every day. 
Some of the magazines pay fairly well, and 
some of them pay as low as a quarter of a 
cent a word. However, the very fact that 
you are making children happy ought to 
be sufficient remuneration, I think.” Pleas- 
ant thought. 

“Is the market sufficiently big to warrant 
the writing of children’s manuscripts ?”’ was 
my next query. 

“Yes,” declared Dr. Stoner, as enthusi- 
astic as ever. “If the publishers would only 
give the children’s books a little more pub- 
iicity, there would assuredly be a much big- 
ger and better market. Above all, we must 
see to it that the mothers are educated to 
buy books for their little ones. It is really 
the fault, not of the kiddies, but of their 
mothers. Rest assured that the children 
would be too glad to read the books intended 
for them. It is their mothers who are either 
too ignorant to get them the books, and 
should thus be educated, or they are too 
busy, and not infrequently indifferent. 
However, the future is bright. Of course, 
as you say, it is extremely difficult to get 
any new and good books into the education- 
al system. It’s politics that gets your book 
into the public school, you know. Never- 
theless, the educational system is full of 
possibilities, and gradually, things are com- 
ing our way. All we have to do is to get 
the mothers to petition for good books. 
They'll have to put the books into the 
schools then.” 

Presumably, a great many interviewers 
are occasionally obliged to ask a foolish 
question. Not to be an exception to the 
rule, I asked: “Why write children’s manu- 
scripts ?” 

“Tt’s the most important thing in the 
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world,” promptly answered Dr. Stoner. 
“The character of a child is formed before 
he is twelve years old. Children are taught 
from books. They learn to love books when 
they are five and six years old. They live 
in books. And it is our duty to give them 
the kind of books that will help them to 
grow. Unfortunately, many people forget 
that they were ever kiddies, and write the 
kind of stuff you find in some Sunday 
school libraries. Every little boy has a little 
bit of good in him, and a little bit of bad. 
The normal child is necessarily a mixture of 
the devil and the angel. We should see that 
we make of him a positive character, not a 
negative one. We shouldn’t give him those 
terrible Mother Goose rhymes that teach 
him the most deplorable things. It is only 
ignorance and prejudice on the part of the 
mothers who allow the use of Mother Goose 
rhymes in the home nursery and kinder- 
garten. Most of the defenders of the 
Mother Goose rhymes have a fondness for 
the things that they themselves used to 
learn, and what their mothers knew, and 
believe that, therefore, the Mother Goose 
rhymes are perfectly proper. Mothers 
should buy and demand, especially demand, 
good books—books like Stevenson’s Child 
Garden of Verses, and the Eugene Field 
verses for children, and much of Whitcomb 
Riley’s poems, etc. It would not at all be 
inadvisable for our kiddie writers of today 
to emulate the ones I’ve named. To be 
sure, there are magazines like Junior Home 
Magazine, Child Life, John Martin’s Book, 
and the chi'dren’s page in the Christian 
Science Monitor that publish delectable 
material.” 

Pardon this interviewer if he occasionally 
alludes to himself. Poets, you know, are so 
self-centered. I have written everything 
included in the realm of prose and poetry, 
but have never made any headway with the 
writing of children’s things. Bearing that 
in mind, I asked my fellow-member of 
the writers : 

“How is one to write kiddie stuff, Dr. 
Stoner ?” 


And Dr. Stoner answered: “You can’t 


write of and for children unless you love 
them. You must be keenly interested in 
them. You must speak with children, and 
get their viewpoints. Before you attempt 
to write for them, I suggest that you pre- 
viously find out what they like to read. | 
know children. I play with them every 
day. Almost everything you see in this 
room has been made by kiddies. Even the 
chair you’re rocking in has been made by 
them. I know just what they want. Many 
times I play games with them. Usually 
something arises in the game that gives me 
an idea for a little story. You can get 
your inspiration only out of the children 
themselves. As you say, there are lots of 
elderly women who write well for children, 
but these old women like to reminisce. 
They can remember the time when they 
were children, and they reca!l what they 
liked. In spirit, perhaps, they are still 
children. That is why they are successful.” 

This tiny paragraph is here to announce 
that Dr. Stoner believes only one in ten 
thousand children is a genius, but that many 
of them are talented. Al!so, says Mother 
Stoner, it is terrible to be a genius. Poets, 
take note. 

Doubtless there are free lance writers who 
believe that glory does not lie in the au- 
thorship of children’s books. Dr. Stoner 
begs leave to disagree. 

“It’s the greatest glory in the world— 
writing books for children,” she main- 
tained. “A first-rate children’s writer can 
make himself famous. One of my books, 
Natural Education, has been translated 
into ten languages. I can safely say with- 
out any show of vanity that I am fairly 
well-known in more countries than one. 
Even in China they know my work.” 

I queried Dr. Stoner on Hans Christian 
Anderson, whom she agreed was a delight- 
ful stylist; and on Lewis Carrol. “Lewis 
Carrol not essentially a children’s 
writer,” believes Mrs. Stoner. ‘“ ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ was written for the enjoy- 
ment of grown-ups, not for kiddies. | And 
I don’t think that Anderson was primarily 
a writer for children. Personally, I feel 


was 
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that the writer of today owes a debt to 
humanity to educate children in construc- 
tive work, rather than in destructive, which 
has been the custom in the past. Mother 
Goose rhymes are responsible for the de- 
structive nature in children. The reason 
why this generation doesn’t want war is be- 
cause it has just gone through a war, and 
realizes what it really is. But with the 
coming generation, it will be different. 
Little boys like nothing better than to play 
soldier; they try to imitate every general 
that they have ever heard about. These 
thoughts linger in the minds of children, 
and when they grow up, they are eager to 
realize their childish thoughts. It would 
be a much better world if there were less 
generals for the kiddies to imitate. And 
it’s all the parents’ fault. If the mothers 
would demand that their children be taught 
only what is constructive, not destructive, 
there wou!d be no more wars. And there 
would be no more generals, and without 
generals you can’t have wars. If only the 
parents would not allow their children to 
run wild, and would give them fairy type- 
writers instead of toy guns as playthings!” 

Dr. Stoner had another thing to say 
about glory for the writer of children’s 
books. It is this : “Good books make for hap- 
py homes, happy homes make happy cities, 
happy cities make happy states, happy states 
make happy countries, and happy countries 
make a happy world. The reformers ought 
to pay more attention to their own chil- 
dren, not to those of other people. That 
is why you will find that the children of 
many reformers are not so good them- 
selves, because their parents are too busy 
reforming other people to pay any attention 
to their own homes.” 

If one is to judge by Dr. Stoner’s crit- 
icism of the mothers, there is ample oppor- 
tunity for a series of articles consisting of 
matter informing these mammas that their 
children are badly in want of good little 
books. “Get after the mothers,” pleaded 
Mrs. Stoner. “They’re the ones to educate 
first; then the children.” 

One of the very first observations that 
the noted children’s writer greeted me with 


was this: “Invironment is the architect of 
heredity.” Let budding authors bear that 
in mind when they create their masterpieces, 
for books are, after al, an important form 
of environment. 

Winifred Sackville Stoner is responsible 
for the opinion that a secondary language 
as an inter-nation medium of communica- 
tion is absolutely necessary to insure inter- 
national good-will. She believes in teach- 
ing children via the typewriter, motion pic- 
ture, phonograph, radio, and best literature. 
Quite modern, to be sure. Third, Dr. 
Stoner is in favor of parenthood training 
schools in every part of the world for the 
instruction of parents in the training of 
their chiidren physically, mentally, morally, 
spiritually, esthetically, and economically. 
Fourth, Dr. Stoner is heartily in favor of 
the fostering of genius by giving children 
a knowledge of the best music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and drama. As a 
matter of fact, Dr. Stoner is earnestly in 
favor of many, many procedures, but let 
me assure you, very much against the teach- 
ing of Mamma Goose. By way of mention, 
Dr. Stoner has a disciple in me. If Mother 
Goose were my wife, I should divorce her. 

It can readily be seen from a study of 
Dr. Winifred Sackville Stoner’s ideas that 
there is plenty of room for those writers 
who hold an interest at heart for the wel- 
fare of the children of the world. Let 
those writers heed the plea of Mother 
Stoner: “Write you best for the children ; 
maybe there isn’t much money in it, but 
the glory and joy is great; besides, the 
money will come later.” 

Mr. Harrison’s interview with Mr. Wm. 
M. Rouse which was to appear in this issue 
arrived too late for publication, but will 


appear in the August issue. 





It is only by experience that character 
is tempered and tried in Life’s crucible. 
Whether one comes out a perfect specimen , 
or broken and defective depends on the 
quality of the being that enters the fire test. 





The Crime and Detective Story 
By OWEN E. SONNE 
Part III 


(Continued from June Number) 


Only those writers whose reportorial ex- 
perience has acquainted them with police 
and detective routine are aware of the nu- 
merous modern methods commonly em- 
ployed, which are available for use by the 
detective story writer, as practical solu- 
tions for tense and complicated situations. 

For the benefit of those who are unfa- 
miliar with the procedure connected with 
crime investigation, I have outlined some 
of the salient features of progress pertain- 
ing thereto. 

There are numerous means resorted to 
for the identification of the perpetrator of 
a particular crime, or identification of a 
crime as the work of a particular perpetra- 
tor, whether he is known or not. One of 
these is by the Modus Operandi (method of 
operation) record. Although used for 
many years, it is comparatively new in its 
present application to crime investigation. 
3y this I mean that among experienced 
criminal investigators, there are many who, 
from an examination of the circumstances 
connected with the commission of a crime, 
are able to recognize it as the work of a 
criminal with whom they have had previous 
experience. 


Some years ago I accompanied an officer 


who investigated a _ safe-cracking job. 
“Blackie Barton’s work,” he said as soon 
as he stepped into the room. Needless to 
say, I was very much surprised and ques- 
tioned how he was able to arrive at this 
conclusion so quickly. “The difference be- 
tween Blackie and the average cracksman 
is that he always uses too much soup and 
a!most blows a safe out into the street.” 
There tell-tale, individual characteristics 
are the basis of the Modus Operandi rec- 
ord. It enables the identification of the 
amateur thief as well as the professional. 
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A couple of men specialized in the robbery 
of gas stations. Every time one of these 
men was seen at a hold-up he wore a plaster 
patch on his nose. He was finally arrested 
on a charge of burgiary, and from the patch 
on his nose it was possible to promptly 
identify him as one of the gas station rob- 
bers. 

Every professional thief has his own pe- 
culiar trade-mark. Although he cracks a 
safe today, and commits a residence bur- 
glary tomorrow, there is always something 
associated with one crime which will con- 
nect him with the other. These same in- 
dividualities distinguish the work of one 
criminal from another as well. One man 
pulls blinds down, another springs them 
up; one turns lights out, the other turns 
them on; one will block a door with a chair, 
another leave it wide open; one moves 
things around with careless abandon, an- 
other is very careful not to disturb any- 
thing; one confines his operations to a par- 
ticular floor, another specializes on the next, 
and some ransack the whole building ; some 
enter bedrooms, others the dining-room; 
through windows, others 
Each expresses his in- 


some enter 
through doors only. 
dividual characteristics in the same manner, 
over and over again. 

A burglar entered through the sky-light 
windows of stores in several California 
cities. Records of the reports of these jobs 
gave one man the credit for them all. Later 
news was received of the arrest of a man 
in Salt Lake City for similarly committed 
burglaries. Careful comparison of the tell- 
tale characteristic traits associated with all 
the burglaries of this nature, proved beyond 
doubt the man under arrest in Utah had 
committed the California burglaries. 








Thirty or more safecracking jobs were 
identified as the work of one gang of cracks- 
men operating up and down the Pacific 
Coast, because they persisted in boring into 
safes from the bottom, instead of the front 
or rear. 

The outstanding characteristic of another 
gang was to punch a hole in a safe in the 
same place every time they operated, which 
eventually resulted in identifying them as 
connected with a number of jobs, materially 
aiding in their arrest and conviction. 

There is a well-known burglar who spe- 
ciaizes on ministers’ homes. He reads the 
newspapers to learn at what particular time 
a certain minister will be absent. He knows 
that ministers usually take their wives and 
children with them and as a rule have no 
servants to leave in charge of the home. 
Consequently his nights of operation were 
Wednesday and Sunday. His work soon 
became a simple matter to identify. 

“Means of Attack” employed by burglars 
is considered an important feature by in- 
vestigators. The kind and size of an in- 
strument, object or method is always rec- 
orded. A thief who is fortunate in forcing 
an entry with a certain kind of instrument 
on his first job, will continue to use it 
thereafter. In this way he becomes known 
as “Inch Jimmy,” “Inch and a half Jimmy,” 
or “Inch and three-quarters Jimmy.” 

A well-known thief always carried a 
jimmy which he called “Lucky Jimmy.” He 
failed to notice there was a little chip out 
of the end which always left a mark where 
it had been used. This single fact served 
to indicate he was guilty of many burglaries, 
making his conviction a simple matter when 
he was finally apprehended. 

It is a well recognized fact that some 
thieves not only select certain days for their 
operations, but a particular time of day as 
well. The investigator is very careful in 
recording these habits. Circuses, carnivals, 
parades and celebrations of all kinds occa- 
sion ample opportunities for the watchful 
burglar who takes advantage of the vacant 
homes such entertainment affords him. 

“Object of Attack” is another division 
important to the crime investigator. The 
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articles stolen are recorded under this head. 
It must be remembered that thieves usually 
have fences to whom they sell the particular 
kind of articles they choose to steal. One 
has a good c:othing fence, another a jewelry 
fence, and sti.l another who will buy any- 
thing from those who specialize on no par- 
ticular thing of value. One thief never 
takes anything except gold, another only un- 
marked jewelry. Some steal only clothing, 
suits and overcoats. Of these latter there 
are some who have a penchant for silken 
garments only. 

A common absurdity is that of vesting 
the fictionized private detective with author- 
ity to make indiscriminate arrests. While 
this may be overlooked by many readers, 
there are a few at least, who realize it is 
not logical. Private detectives work on 
cases for days, unmolested by city police 
officials, but when the time comes to make 
the arrest, they must call upon city detec- 
tives, city or county police officers to com- 
plete the job. 

The “third degree” method of gaining 
confessions from suspected persons has been 
practica'ly discontinued. It has, however, 
been supplanted to a certain extent by the 
humane and more reliable truth serums, the 
most successful of which is called scopo- 
lamin (twilight sleep). After injections of 
this drug a subject answers questions with 
prompt truthfulness. This result is ex- 
plained by the fact that injection of a cor- 
rect amount of scopolamin renders all the 
senses incapable of functioning, except that 
of hearing. Thus replies are frankly ex- 
pressed via the sub-conscious mind. 

Contrary to the contention of some ex- 
ponents, safes have been opened a la Jimmy 
Valentine, that is, by the senses of hearing 
and touch or feeling. On several occasions, 
men familiar with the mechanism of safes, 
with a well-developed sense of feeling and 
hearing, have opened safes by manipu!ating 
the combination to obtain evidence which 
was not otherwise available. 

Nitroglycerine, commonly called “soup,” 
used by safe-cracksmen, is extracted from 
sticks of ordinary dynamite. The process 
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of extraction entails removal of the paper 
cover, crumb!ing the remainder and putting 
it in hot water. The sawdust and other 
waste material comes to the surface and the 
heavier nitroglycerine sinks to the bottom, 
from where it is syphoned into suitable con- 
tainers. 

Yeggs carry their “soup” supply in rubber 
bags or bottles. These containers expand 
to accommodate the gases which ferm 
therein, as well as serve in the capacity of a 
resilient cushion against a sudden jar which 
might prove fatal to the carrier if he used 
an ordinary bottle or can. 

The modern art of “cracking” safes 
should be thoroughly understood by the 
writer who often has occasion to describe 
the scene of such an operation in a story. 

Although a safe may be assailed in many 
different ways, the underlying principle of 
the application of nitroglycerine is always 
the same. In some cases the cracksman 
prefers to blow off the combination knob 
onty, and work on the combination mechan- 
ism through the hole. If so the nitro is run 
into the crack around the combination dial. 
More often, especially with modern safes, 
he desires to blow off the door, or the separ- 
ate sheets or layers of steel of which it is 
made up. In this case he runs the nitro 
into the crack between the edge of the door 
and the jam into which it swings when 
shut. 

The safe standing in an upright position, 
it would appear a difficult job to run the 
nitro into these cracks. It has, however, 
been taken care of in a very simple manner. 
A cup-like container or dam, made of soft 
soap or putty, is formed near the crack 
chosen. Into this cup is poured a sufficient 
quantity of the nitro, regulated according 
to the make of safe and strength of the ex- 
plosive, ordinarily about a_ teaspoonful. 
After the nitro has run into the crack, a 
detonator and short fuse is placed at the 
point of application. The safe is then cov- 
ered with wet sacks, blankets, carpets or 
rugs, the fuse ignited, the cracksmen retir- 
ing until after the explosion takes place. 


Occasionally two or more shots are re- 


quired to complete the job, but as a rule the 
expert returns after the first shot to find 
the door lying on the floor, or so loosened 
it may easily be removed. 

The acetylene torch has proved a valuable 
addition to the safe cracksman’s tool-kit. 
These appliances have been used quite pro- 
fitab!y on the doors of vaults in theatres 
and establishments, the owners of which 
do not contemplate the accommodation of 
unusually large sums of money. The doors 
of such vaults usually consist of only one 
sheet of steel, perhaps one-half an inch in 
thickness, and very easily cut through with 
an acetylene torch. 

For a long time the manganese steel “can- 
non ball” safe was considered impregnable 
against the attack of the acetylene torch- 
man. This conclusion was due largely to 
the shape and thickness of the steel in these 
round safes. It was predicted that working 
on a cannon ball safe long enough to cut 
through it, such an intense heat would be 
created that the contents would be de- 
stroyed. The prediction was p!ausible and, 
no doubt, true as far as it went, but the 
matter of extreme heat was successfully 
and profitably overcome in a clever manner. 
A smail hole was first burned through to the 
inside. A hose inserted, furnishing a con- 
stant stream of cold water running into the 
safe to keep it cool until the job was com- 
pleted. 

Although the daily newspapers seldom 
publish news of the use of invisible inks by 
underworld habitues, jail or prison inmates, 
they are nevertheless, considered an indis- 
pensible means of secret communication and 
extensively emp!oyed in these circles. One 
reason for thé minimum of publicity is the 
simple fact that discoveries of their use are 
rarely made. Invisible messages written 
between the lines of an otherwise appar- 
ently legitimate letter are not liable to de- 
tection. Care and discretion are prime re- 
quisites of their successful use. 

Regardless of the scarcity of mention by 
the public press, the subject has found its 
way into the plots of some of the best crime 
and detective stories. As an aid to those 

(Continued on page 62) 





How Are Photoplays Written 


IV. Drama Analyzed. 
By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


As a preface to this article it may inter- 
est a number of aspirants of ability among 
Dicest readers, who have sought, without 
conspicuous success heretofore, to join the 
ranks of established scenarists, to learn that 
an old question has been revived by Hoily- 
wood press agents. The particular old 
question referred to is this: What will 
happen when all the old stage and book 
classics are used up, and who wiil supp'y 
the movies with fresh material? In con- 
nection with the answer the announcement 
is made that certain well-known directors 
are already looking ahead to the day—not 
so far distant, by the way—when the scen- 
arist who is a real author that writes orig- 
inals directly for the screen has become a 
reality instead of a curiosity; that the aver- 
age magazine story or theatrical success of 
the day is not pliable, and not on that ac- 
count adaptable to the screen with best re- 
sults. All of which is an echo of my own 
made in this magazine and an- 
Aspirants 


“pre enosis” 


other publication months ago. 
may, therefore, find some encouragement to 
familiarize themselves with the photoplay— 
with its art and technique; for even though 
press agents often deal in “bunk,” this last 
spread is not all apple sauce. 

At any rate, all fiction writers are inter- 
ested in drama and the dramatic, whether 
they be novelists, fictionists, playwrights, 
or intendant scenarists. If they are not in- 
terested, they should be. 

The form, movement, and portrayal of a 
movie story are fundamentally dramatic; 
and there is no element more important 
than the dramatic element in the writing 
and production of photoplays; in fact, as 
was suggested, drama is an essential ele- 
ment in all branches of fiction writing. One 
of the seemingly most. stubborn stumbling 
blocks in the way of numerous student 
writers is this essential of the dramatic ; 


for the word “dramatic” is so often mis- 
used that but few writers understand it 
thoroughly until years of experience have 
borne it in upon them, often on the heels 
of failure and disillusionment. 

For a moment I shall turn from the sub- 
ject of photop!ays to a topic which may 
seem remote from playwriting, yet perhaps 
not so well understood. Neariy everyone 
has at some time or other in his life visited 
a natural cavern somewhere in the ground. 

Suppose we take a country in which the 
rocks at the surface are gently inclined beds 
of alternating sandstones and _ limestones. 
Surface water percolating downward 
through fissures in the rock and along its 
bedding planes leaches out the lime car- 
bonate from the limestone, forming cav- 
ities which grow with the ages into a cavern 
or a system of caverns. Let us suppose 
that a man enters such a cavern to explore 
its natural wonders. In this instance the 
removal by water of a portion of the lime- 
stone mass beneath the overlying sandstone 
beds withdraws the support from under- 
neath the latter, and a partial collapse re- 
sults. A bowlder falls upon the man as 
he is crawling back to the surface and pin- 
ions one foot so securely that he can not 
move forward. The channel in which he 
lies is too small to permit outside aid to 
reach him successfully. 

The newspapers at once seize upon the 
case as a “dramatic incident.” But it is 
now our purpose to question this doubtful 
usage of the word dramatic. Is the plight 
of this man, weird, pitiable, or even tragic 
though it be, really dramatic? 

For a solution of the matter, even a ten- 
tative solution, let us examine a few com- 
mon definitions of the dramatic, for it is 
only by such examination that a serviceabie 
concept can be formed. Drama as we have 
all heard before—perhaps many times—is 
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a conflict, a struggle. So say the critics and 
analysts. But there are, be it noted at this 
point, many kinds of conflict, diverse types 
of struggle; and not all kinds are dramatic. 
In the cavern the pinioned explorer strug- 
gles with the impersonal, remorseless acci- 
dent, the fortuity of an environment. The 
plight of the fish on the hook, of the bear 
in the trap is equally, if not more dramatic! 
sut photoplays are not built upon such pop- 
ular conceptions of drama, that is, not now- 
adays. Standards change and popular ideas 
are modified. 

The composite opinions of several play- 
wrights, scenarists, and critics is that drama 
is a series of crises showing character in 
action, and arousing in the spectators that 
emotional excitement peculiar to the the- 
atre; the action itself developing recurrent 
surprises which keep the onlookers in sus- 
pense as the momentary and ultimate out- 
come of the issues involved. In this defini- 
tion we see that the dramatic form is the 
chief differentia. 

But does this definition when closely ex- 
amined apply to the cavern incident? Hard- 
ly. For the plight of the imprisoned man, 
though it may indeed arouse the emotion 
of pity, does not call out that kind of emo- 
tion resultant from an effective photodrama. 
Examples will presently be given of dra- 
matic photoplays; for the moment let them 
pass. 

Much more dramatic it would seem is 
another cavern incident of years agone, 


wherein a poor, store clerk, desirous of wed-. 


ding the village banker’s daughter, is told 
that a certain cave contains deposits of sil- 
ver ore. Ignorant of minerology, but with 
hope high in his heart he invests his savings 
to outfit an expedition to this cave. It will 
enable him, if he succeeds, to win this girl 
over the head of her undesired suitor who 
already has his silver safely lodged in the 
bank. In exploring the recesses, the un- 
lucky man, seeking in vain for the prom- 
ised metal, falls over a subterranean cliff 
and is killed. We can picture the hopeful 
waiting of the girl, the importunities of 
suitor and parents; the news of the fatality, 


or no news. Here, indeed, we have the 


elements of drama. Here we have human 
relationships upon which issues hang. We 
do not have merely the accident, but the 
coincidence, the impersonal fortuity. There 
is a conflict, but not solely the conflict with 
nature, with natural or physical law. If 
such conflict be dramatic; if physical law 
be included within the class of struggle 
called dramatic: then everything in life is 
“dramatic” and the word is meaningless. 


The drama (including photoplays), as 
this incident and the definitions thus far 
considered indicate, is such only insofar as 
events are put into series and made to lead 
to consequences that alter human relation- 
ships in such ways as to arouse in. the 
onlookers the emotions common to the the- 
atre. 

That is the general criterion; but there 
is a specific discriminant. The specifically 
dramatic element that arouses the greatest 
emotional response is the reaction upon a 
principal character of something which he 
has himself initiated or set in motion. 
Take “Rain,” a popular stage success. In 
this play we observe that the Rev. David- 
son sets in motion a relationship that in- 
evitably leads to culminations of the most 
emotional type. The reactions of the street- 
walking belle are based entirely on the ini- 
tiative of Davidson. The reaction upon 
him, ending in his dishonor and suicide sup- 
plies the specifically dramatic scenes of 
the story. If we turn to the screen for a 
parallel, we can take “The Ten Command- 
ments” because of its widespread exhibi- 
tion throughout the states. In this play a 
chicaning contractor, in his desire~ for 
money wherewith to support a paramour 
separate from his regular establishment, in- 
volves himself in eddies that sweep him on 
to the death of his own mother and virtual 
suicide in preference to the police. This 
is not to suggest that only tragic or melo- 
dramatic plays fall within our concept. Not 
at all. The lightest plays will as readily 
catalogue as the blood and thunder thrillers. 
That the foregoing story may be a feeble 
iilustration of the old Mosaic laws is beside 
the point. We are interested here not in 
criticism as such but in analysis, 
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In “Desire Under the Elms,” a current 
stage play, we find an example of the dra- 
matic often encountered in the older photo- 
plays and too frequently met with today in 
the magazines. It is the drama founded 
perhaps upon some famous criminal case 
given much air in the newspapers. The plot 
of this play deals with a stepmother who 
falls in love with her stepson. When their 
baby is born she kills it, and the stepson 
condones the crime with the excuse that he 
loves her. This is the drama of bizarre 
complication; it is lifelike only when we 
admit that the sensational exception of the 
newspaper proves the general regularity of 
life. There are many photop!ays which fall 
under this c!assification, and I need men- 
tion no titles. 

It may be objected here that all stories 
exhibit this reaction upon characters of 
their own deeds, and the objection is well 
founded. All fiction stories have this dra- 
matic element; but not all stories are drama, 
because the novel and the short-story, as 
well as the novelette, do not use the dra- 
matic form, hitherto defined, in order to 
create that peculiar degree of emotional re- 
sponse called forth by a photoplay or stage 
play, or evoked, for that matter, by the 
radio drama. 

The novel is leisurely and roundabout 
and sometimes disjointed. It is not a com- 
pact sequence of crises and shocks of sur- 
prise. The short-story gives us mere glimp- 
ses here and there of a complete action— 
a few isolated scenes or partial scenes. Its 
movement is rapid in the same way that half 
a movie reel is more rapid than six reels, 
i. e., the sooner at an end. The novelette, 
which often encroaches on the domain of 
drama or of photodrama, resembling at 
times a scenario or synopsis, yet must make 
its effects through the printed word; the 
spectator (reader) does not see or hear the 
action: he must visualize or imagine it, and 
his emotional response is in consequence 
neither so full nor so acute. 

The radio drama, although a new form, 
makes its dramatic effects poignantly, for 
the spoken word with the inflection and 
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emotional freight of the actor is potent, 
just as the animated picture scene is potent ; 
but the word which is read must be vis- 
ualized by an effort. And there are persons 
who have no imagination or very little of 
it. These can grasp the significance of 
spoken lines or of acted scenes, but they can 
not read intelligently. The sound effects 
of the radio seem real to them in connec- 
tion with the spoken lines, but they could 
not visualize the same effects from a printed 
description. 

Since the novelette and lengthy short- 
story are forms closely parelleling drama, 
perhaps it were well to add that a play 
shows character in action, whereas the peo- 
ple of the novelette and story seldom are 
characterized realistically. A recent story 
by Stewart Edward White in which an ex- 
press messenger out-smarts two bandits is 
the most notable recent exception that has 
come to my notice. In this story the mes- 
senger, a likely young man, apparently be- 
trays the confidence of his fellow passenger, 
a school marm from the East, when he turns 
her savings over to the bad men who have 
stopped the stage in a lonely spot. But the 
Wells Fargo chest with fifty thousand dol- 
lars is saved by the fluke, and everything 
gets its come-uppance. The method of this 
story is essentially dramatic. With such 
literature as this it is hard to lay down 
sharp distinctions. I shall not try it. 

One final point. Contrast has been said 
to be an essentially dramatic element in the 
photoplay; but all life is a contrast, and 
certainly we can not say that contrast is 
drama, more than symmetry, or color har- 
mony, or grouping, or any other such ele- 
ment. A photoplay may have the most 
striking contrasts in backgrounds, shots, and 
costuming, and yet fall far short of arous- 
ing that type of emotional response depend- 
ent on a truly dramatic play; for, after all, 
it is the specifically dramatic factor, reac- 
tion, when developed in the tense, critical 
form of drama or photodrama (and the 
reader may refer again to the foregoing 
definitions) which attains the result we call 
a truly dramatic play or photoplay. 





Suspense 
By NEIL O. 


Do you, who are learning to write short 
stories and scenarios, ever think of the tre- 
mendous value of suspense? Do you know 
its elements and how to use them? Have 
you ever analyzed suspense and how it is 
brought about? Do you actually believe 
that suspense is essential to your story? 
If you can not answer these questions 
affirmatively, you need read no further. 
But, if you do believe in suspense, a little 
further analysis of it may be of interest. 


As a first step, let’s define suspense. 
Let’s know what we are to analyze. Let’s 
see what a good dictionary says: “Sus- 
pense, a state of uncertainty, doubt, or 
anxiety; indecision; act of withholding the 
judgment.” Now we have three good 
definitions, all of which apply to our field 
directly. 

Now that we have the definition let us 
proceed with the analysis. “A state of un- 
certainty, doubt, or anxiety.” Have you 
ever witnessed any of the great photoplays 
without feeling yourself to be in that state? 
Have you not felt a mental tenseness, per- 
haps even a physical tenseness, of uncer- 
tainty, doubt, or anxiety as the picture un- 
folded itself? Have you not felt all these 
things, and have you not felt great reliet 
when the climax had successfully dissolved 
them? Of course you have. And in read- 
ing some masterful novel or short story, 
have you not read faster and faster as the 
suspense increased? In fact, haven’t you 
sometimes skipped a paragraph, a page, 
or even several pages in order to reach the 
climax more quickly? And, after laying 
aside the book or magazine, have you not 
remarked, “Well, that is sure some story?” 
Of course you have. So much for the first 
definition. 

Next comes “indecision.” 
have you never read a story or seen a photo- 
piay that for a time left you undecided 
as to which character you liked best, until 
some twist of the plot suddenly crystallized 
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Very well, 


WILKERSON 


your liking for some particular character? 
And didn’t you enjoy that indecision? Of 
course you did. 

At last comes “act of withholding judg- 
ment.” Haven’t you seen photoplays and 
read stories of the detective type in which 
you were forced to withhold judgment? 
And didn’t you enjoy the sensation of sit- 
ting in judgment even vicariously? Again, 
of course you have. 

Can you not, then, realize the value— 
yes—thé absolute necessity, of suspense to 
your own story? A few master-writers 
can occasionally write a story in which 
there is little or no suspense and make one 
enjoy it, but the beginner would have the 
utmost difficulty in doing so. By all means, 
use suspense liberally in your work, for if 
there is any short-cut to literary success, 
it must lie in this direction. 

But, a word of warning: Do not overdo 
in trying for suspense, for overdone sus- 
pense is worse than useless—it is senseless. 
Do not place your characters in situations 
in which their living prototypes would 
never find themselves, just to secure sus- 
pense. That would be not only untrue to 
life, but foolish. Remember the abnormal 
suspense of the long serials — remember 
how unreal most of them really are. 

Another warning: It must not be sup- 
posed that the clever handling of suspense 
is the whole of literary technic; it isn’t, 
but it is a very important unit of that 
technic. 

There are unlimited methods of obtain- 
ing suspense, but the following are a few 
examples that are familiar to nearly every- 
one. 

In “North of Hudson Bay” in which 
Tom Mix was starred, there is one of the 
most successful methods of securing sus- 
pense ever used. Remember the situations 
in which the old flint-lock musket was fired 
by a sun-ray focused upon the powder 
primer by means of a water bottle and the 
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movement of the sun? Did you not sit up 
straight in your chair, breathing fast and 
perhaps gripping the arms of your chair 
until your fingers ached? Didn’t you get 
a real “kick” out of that? Of course you 
did. 

Do you remember in “Safety Last” how 
Harold Lloyd, while climbing the face of 
the building gripped the hands of the clock 
only to have the whole face fall outward 
to almost a right angle? Didn’t that give 
you a thrill, and didn’t your sides ache with 
laughter at his antics of extreme fear? I 
believe it did and they did. 

Can you ever forget the tragic and long- 
continued suspense of “Madame X,” in 
which Pauline Frederick did such remark- 
able work? That was a case in which sus- 
pense was carried almost too far. Only 
masterful handling of the story and the 
extraordinary acting of Miss Frederick 
made the production possible. 

In the short story and novel field, sus- 


pense plays an equally important part. One 
only need recall any of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
stories to know that suspense can create 
horror to an almost unbearable extent, as 
well as almost every emotion. 

It remained for Stockton to use suspense 
in an unheard-of way. To use it as the 
climax and end of a story has never been 
so successfully done as in “The Lady and 
the Tiger.” Many have tried to imitate 
this story, but like Chaplin’s imitators, they 
have all made a sorry mess of it. 

Suspense is not missing in the so-called 
“legitimate” drama either. Was not sus- 
pense a large part of every good play that 
you have ever seen? I think it was. 

Now, if these examples of what suspense 
will do for a story have not convinced you, 
why then-—your reading and my writing 
have been in vain. 


By all means use suspense in your stories, 
but do not misuse it. 


How to Make Pictures for Publication 
By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


More and more do the editors ask for 
ilustrated articles. Good pictures are vir- 
tually required in many forms of writing. 
The alert seeker for literary honors and 
financial rewards will do well to consider 
the purchase of a camera and to determine 
to master it. In no other way will he be 
able to hold his own in this day of many 
il‘ustrated magazines and newspapers. The 
manipulation of a camera will demand time 
and effort. It will require practise and pa- 
tience. However, any camera may be mas- 
tered eventually, so far as its mechanical 
and optical equipment is concerned. The 
greatest task is to know how to use it to 
make good pictures for publication—the 
kind that editors will accept and pay for. 

Let us assume that the reader has pur- 
chased a moderate-priced camera, that he 
understands how to focus it, set the shutter- 
speed and diaphragm-stop, and that he has 


a fair idea of the proper exposure to give 
for a given subject. In short, he is in the 
same position as the man who has learned to 
drive a new car and is ready to p!an a mo- 
tor-trip. In both cases, the question is, 
where to go to get results in pleasure and 
benefit. It is my purpose to point out a 
few “routes” which I hope will be of serv- 
ice to the reader who is “touring” to make 
pictures for publication. 

Each month a large number of photo- 
graphs pass through my hands. They are 
sent to me for examination, to be published 
or to be criticised. I may safely say that I 
obtain an up-to-the-minute cross-section 
view of what writers and photographers 
consider good pictures for publication. I 
regret to say that nearly sixty per cent are 
not what an editor would like to receive. 
Pictures which ine!ude persons are marred 
because the subjects are posed and stare 
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straight at the camera. Others are grayish 
and washed out in tone and are of little 
value for reproduction. Many are not cor- 
rectly exposed, out of focus or, in cases of 
buildings, the lines converge or diverge be- 
cause the camera was not held level. Often, 
some member of a group has part of his 
head, foot or arm cut off or his body is cut 
entirely in two. Again there is a discord- 
ant background of a fence, a brick-wall, 
clapboarded house or window-casing. Then, 
too, many pictures of persons are spoiled 
because the subject’s face is in heavy shad- 
ow, due to a hat or shade cast by a roof, 
wall or tree. All these things are important 
factors in making a picture “good copy.” 
It is not enough these days to get “anything 
at all” of the subject. A picture to ensure 
acceptance must be technically and artist- 
ically well done. It should be remembered 
that the public has been trained by good 
motion-pictures to expect good sti!l-pictures. 

Let us suppose that a writer is working 
up a feature article on a children’s play- 
ground in some town or city. It is his ob- 
ject to show how popular the new play- 
ground is with the boys and girls, and how 
the expense involved should be forgotten in 
the satisfaction that the children now have 
a safe and proper place to play. Obviously, 
the first step is to obtain unposed pictures 
of the children actual'y using the swings, 
the see-saw, the horizontal bars and the 
sand-pile. To obtain such pictures will re- 
quire time and patience; but how much 
more convincing they will be than those 
which might be posed. The best method 
would be to spend a few hours on the play- 
ground; camera in hand, and catch the 
children unawares or when they think that 
the photographer is really making a picture 
in another direction. If a good group of 
kiddies can be arranged so that the chil- 
dren do not !ook at the camera but appear 
to be busy playing, eating their lunch or 


ta‘king together, well and good. However, 


avoid the posed picture in every way pos- 
sible, for editors do not like them, as a 
rule. 


Again let us assume that the writer is 


working up an article on ship-building. His 
purpose is to show how the various parts 
of a vessel are constructed. In such a case, 
close-up views of the details are of more 
practical value than a picture which tries 
to include the entire ship on the ways. Here 
again, avoid the posed picture. Get the 
men actually doing their work, entirely un- 
conscious of the camera. Be sure to in- 
clude the kinds of machinery, tools and pro- 
cesses which contribute to the building of 
the ship, from the keel to the top of the 
masts. 

However, in the event of a picture of a» 
prominent person, the posed picture is usu- 
ally acceptable; but the writer who can 
catch a celebrity without his or her know- 
ing it, wil usually receive an editor’s ac- 
ceptance, no matter how good a similar but 
posed picture may be. 

In travel-artic‘es persons should not be in- 
cluded in every view. In cases where the 
height of a tree or the size of a rock might 
be shown more clearly in comparison to a 
man, use this method; but avoid posing him. 
At least have him looking at the tree or 
rock, or pointing to the beautiful panorama 
which the author is trying to make con- 
vincing. Be careful not to overdo this. I 
remember once, going to hear a stereopticon 
lecture on California. Nearly every pic- 
ture on the screen included the lecturer 
himself, and the audience was visibiy 
amused. In fact, his listeners were more 
interested to see what new pose the lec- 
turer would assume in the next slide than 
they were in what was being said. 

In all articles of a technical character, 
which are being prepared for trade pub- 
lications, accuracy is very important. Here 
again, close-ups are necessary in order to 
show the details of the process or method 
used to make a certain commodity. Also 
sequence is very necessary. Be sure that 
each picture follows the process in order, 
exactly as it is done in the factory, store 
or laboratory. Let the whole development 
be logical and convincing. It should be 
remembered that many who will read such 
an article are apt to know as much, or more, 
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about the process than the author himself. 
It is a good plan in writing for trade-jour- 
nals to assume. that the article will be 
“picked to pieces.” Any errors in the il- 
lustrations or text will result in the writer’s 
selling no more material to the editor who 
published it. 

A good test for the writer to use on his 
own photographic and literary work is to 
ask himself honestly whether or not that 
which he has prepared is really what he 
would like to see written by someone else. 
That is, were his article to appear as he 
has it arranged, would the illustrations hold 
his attention and tell him their story. If 
not, the article should not be sent, for the 
editor. will very likely agree that it is not 
acceptable in that form. It should not be 
necessary for me to remind my readers 
that it does not pay to try to “get by.” Such 
a policy may work out for a time; but in 
the end it will serve only to close the edi- 
torial doors and result in a virtual boy- 
cott of all material from such an author. 

Were I to sum up the entire matter by 
limiting myself to one suggestion, I would 
urge that all pictures intended for publica- 
tion be made with the subjects unconscious 
of the camera’s presence. The motion-pic- 
tures have virtually eliminated the posed 
picture—the one in which the person or 
group photographed stand as though “froz- 
en” and stare directly at the camera. Make 
the pictures true to fact so that the reader 
will see the subject or scene as the author 
saw it. By following this and the other sug- 
gestions made, the number of acceptances 
will be increased and the writer will enjoy 
the satisfaction of turning out his product in 
correct and salable form. 

It might be well to close by saying that 
clear black-and-white photographs on 
glossy paper make the best “copy” for the 
engraver. Pictures should be very care- 
fully packed flat. Contact prints from 
314x414 up are acceptable, although 5x7 
or 8x10 prints or enlargements are pre- 
ferred. Many successful writers use a 
small but high-grade camera and then en- 
large from the small negatives. It is not 


necessary that pictures be mounted; but it 
is an added protection. It is important that 
a title and the name and address of the 
writer appear on the back of each picture. 
If the writer cannot do his own photo-fin- 
ishing, let him be sure that the work is done 
by a reliable and well-equipped professional 
photo-finisher. Time spent to see that all 


these details are taken care of will result to 
the writer’s advantage and help him im- 
mensely to make good with the editors. 





ROBERT BURNS 


“Bobby” Burns was born at Alloway, 
Scotland, January 25, 1759. His education 
was very limited. At 15, he left school. 
He was modest and unassuming—neat but 
never loud in his dress. He composed po- 
ems while holding the handle of a plow, his 
father being a peasant. His mother was 
ordinary. The affairs of love which Burns 
had were numerous. He married Jean Ar- 
mour. His wedding day being in February, 
1788. Burns was the father of four chil- 
dren by Jean Armour, his only daughter 
died. He was a member of the Masonic 
Order and was toasted by the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of Scotland. He went to Edin- 
burgh, where his poems were brought out. 
Scott was 16 at that time and a great ad- 
mirer of Burns’ works. 

Burns had rheumatic fever early in Janu- 
ary, 1796, but was able to attend the meeting 
of the Masons on the 28th. A lady of some 
rank came to see him later at his home and 
was shocked at his appearance. Burns said: 
“Well, Madam, have you any commands 
for the other world?” He died at the age 
of 37. His little sister used to read the 
poems he wrote while he was a plow boy 
and thought them very wonderful. Some 
of his best things were composed while 
holding the plow and published long after- 
ward. Burns died July 21, 1796. He 
moved from Alloway to Lochlea after he 
gave up farming. At one time he worked 
for $35 a year and his board ona farm. He 
had a quick and brilliant mind and gave 
readings from books before he was 15, 
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This is the fourth of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a 


remunerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. 
that good American dollars should be re- 


clear, impressive, and true. He believes 


His exposition is 


ceived in exchange for a writer's brains, and tells how to get them. 





Subjects Most Frequently Covered 


If you will take the trouble to carefully 
examine the editorial contents of twelve 
or fifteen trade magazines of the Mer- 
chandising Group, you will find that cer- 
tain of the above subjects are much more 
frequently covered than are the others; 
and you will also find that there are some 
of these subjects for which you will search 
in vain through the pages of many trade 
magazines. 

In practically every one of the magazines 
you examine you will find one or more 
articles published on four or five of these 
topics; while you will find one or more ar- 
ticles on several of the other subjects in at 
least half of the magazines in your list. 
And approximately this same average will 
ho'd true for nearly all of the magazines 
of the Merchandising Group, though there 
are, of course, some exceptions to this rule. 

Considering, then, the Merchandising 
Group as a whole, and in nearly every one 
of the magazines you examine you will find 
one or more articles on the following sub- 
jects: 

Advertising—Newspaper advertising, di- 
rect mail advertising, window display ad- 
vertising. 

Plans and Ideas— 

Retail Salesmanship— 

Descriptive Stories—Stories describing 
attractive retail stores well illustrated with 
photographs. 
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In about half the magazines of the Mer- 
chandising Group you will find one or more 
articles covering the following subjects: 

Credits and Collections—Collection letter 
writing. 

Store Management—Business law, store 
service. 

Stock Knowledge—Inventory. 

Co-operation Among Merchants—Retail 
association work, stories of conventions. 

Retail Selling—Selling the juvenile trade. 


Subjects Least Frequently Covered 


The other subjects included in the an- 
alysis of the Merchandising magazines are 
those that are used least frequently; some 
of these you will find covered only at com- 
paratively rare intervals, while there are 
even two or three of these topics that you 
will not find mentioned at all if you will 
take the trouble to examine the editorial 
contents of as many as 100 magazines of 
the Merchandising Group. 

While I do not think it necessary to give 
this complete list again, it would probably 
be advisable to list a few of the more im- 
portant subjects that are covered only on 
rare occasions, due to the fact that worth- 
white articles on any of these topics ought 
to find a very ready market. These would 
include the following subjects: 

Methods used to combat the competition 
of cut-price firms or chain stores. 

Methods used to combat the competition 
of house-to-house canvassers. 
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How credit stores compete successfully 
against the lower prices of the cash stores. 

Store lighting. 

Store heating and ventilation. 

Layouts and plans for good stores. 

How successful buyers price merchan- 
dise. 

Financing a retail store. 

What the banker wants to know about 
the business. 

Analyzing community buying power. 

Choosing a store location. 

Operating of branch stores. 

Insurance and fire protection. 

Handiing, packing and shipping. 

How merchants use their trade journals. 


Fields Covered by Industrial Group 

The Industrial Group covers a great many 
fields, but as many of these are allied, the 
number can be reduced to about thirty-five 
by combining them. Furthermore, there 
are many of these fields so highly special- 
ized that few writers are qualified by ex- 
perience to prepare material for them, hence 
they will be eliminated from this discus- 
sion. Also, as stated in Part I, in order to 
cover this subject with the most benefit to 
the writer, it further becomes necessary to 
divide the magazines of this group into 
two separate c.assifications—those that are 
largely confined to the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of the particular field they may 
cover; and those covering what can only 
be described as miscellaneous fields, due 
to the fact that no two of them reach the 
same type of reader. 

The various manufacturing fields cov- 
ered by magazines of the Industrial Group 
may be outlined as follows: 


Automotive. 

Building suppties; including brick, tile 
and other ciay products; stone and rock 
products; cement, etc., but not including 
lumber. 

Canning. 

Confectionery; including ice cream and 
bottling. 

Fertilizer. 

Furniture. 


including magazines like 
Management, _ etc., 
specific 


Industrial ; 
Factory, Industrial 
reaching manufacturers but no 
field. 

Laundry; including cleaning and dyeing. 

Lumber. 

Metal trades; including iron and steel, 
machinery, mill supplies, etc. 

Mining; including all branches, such as 
coal, iron ore, etc. 

Milling; including flour, grain, hay, feed, 
etc. 

Paints and oils. 

Paper. 

Printing. 

Shoes and leather. 

Textile. 

The miscellaneous fields covered by mag- 
azines of the Industrial Group’ may be 
outlined as follows: 

Building. 

Export. 

Hotels ; including restaurants. 

Insurance. 

Produce; including milk and other dairy 
products; fruit, poultry, meat packing, pro- 
visions, etc. 

Radio. 

Real Estate. 

Theatrical ; including motion picture. 

Transportation ; including steam and elec- 
tric railways, motorbuses, taxicabs, etc. 

Undertaking. 

Now, in the strictest sense of the word, 
it must be admitted that all of the fields 
listed in this miscellaneous group would 
hardly be classed as Industrial, such as 
Insurance, Real Estate, Theatrical, etc. On 
the other hand, they are more of an Indus- 
trial nature than they are of a Merchan- 
dising or Professional nature, and there- 
fore may be more appropriately classed in 
this group than in either of the others. 





The charm of Nature is enhanced by the 
song of the birds. They fulfill their des- 
tiny under the Great Law through express- 
ing in song the quality of their beings. They 
bring melody, joy and peace. What greater 
attainment than to express these attributes? 












A former Bishop of Exeter, so I have 
read, once told a body of students: 


“Of all work that produces results, nine- 
tenths must be drudgery. There is no 
work, from the highest to the lowest, which 
can be done well by any man who is un- 
willing to make that sacrifice. Part of the 
very nobility of the true workman to his 
work consists in the fact that a man is not 
daunted by finding that drudgery must be 
done; and no man can really succeed in 
any walk of life without a good deal of 
what in ordinary English is called pluck. 
That is the condition of all work whatever, 
and it is the condition of all success. And 
there is nothing which so truly repays it- 
self as this very perseverance against weari- 
ness.” 

Literary workmen, how about ourselves ? 


Pull down from your shelves, or out of 
your files, all those unfinished manuscripts 
that you have laid aside. Why were they 
not completed? Dare I suggest that the first 
fine glow of inspiration over the idea was 
killed by the sheer drudgery of reducing it 
to terms of paper and ink, of words and 
sentences and paragraphs? This one “did 
not go just right” the first time, and the 
task of rewriting was too horrible a drudg- 
ery to contemplate! That one started off 
splendidly, and then became unhappily be- 
calmed in the do!drums-—and you lacked the 
energy to man the oars! 


Sometimes, I grant you, there is a value 
in setting aside for a while a composition 
that promises well yet stales half way 
through . but rarely!—rarely! Out of 
my own experience, I can recall three or 
four instances of this against ten times that 
number where the yarns still remain un- 
finished, shelved and really further from 
the editor’s desk than when first I sat down 
at my typewriter with them. 

May I suggest a way out? (And I am 
speaking of plots or ideas that have really 
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A Dissertation on Drudgery 


By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


something worth while in them, not the kind 
that are better on the shelves, unfinished, 
than finished and taking up the perfectly 
good time of post office employees and edi- 
torial staffs.) Let us suppose you get a 
promising opening to a story, and then the 
thing begins to sag. You know, however, 
that you have good material later on, to- 
wards the apex, and climax—or that you 
have an exceptionally clever denouément 
that in itself will almost carry the story 
. then keep going . .. keep go- 
ing... Get the “in-between parts” 
down somehow, even if they are wordy, 
and insipid and impossible. What happens 
then? Well, in most cases I find that the 
joy of striking that “juicy bit” later on, 
and working it out, and knowing it to be 
good, gives one the confidence necessary 
to go back over those “in-between parts” 
that almost killed your spirit. You can 
now face the drudgery of revising, and cut- 
ting or elaborating what are necessary parts 
of, and yet not the “high-spots” of your 
composition; face it with the anticipatory 
joy of a good workman who, having con- 
fidence in the material with which he works, 
sees beyond the drudgery of detail to the 
finished article. 
Try it out next time you strike the dold- 
rums. Get out your oars, and keep going 
until you feel the wind in your sails again! 





FIAPPINESS is a state of mind that shifts 
to greater or lesser intensity. It is a con- 
dition arrived at by an equilibrium in con- 
sciousness of so delicate an order that the 
slightest variance in harmonious vibration 
disturbs the balance established. Man, as 
it were, stands between great forces in Na- 
ture that tear down and rebuild eternally. 
As long as the balance can be maintained he 
can stand indefinitely. It is a struggle be- 
tween life and death for supremacy. 
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The Opportunities in Authorship 


Practical suggestions about how to make financially profitable your urge to 
write—Some hints on how writing can advance you in your 
chosen work, no matter what it may be. 


By RALPH PARKER 


“Oh, you don’t work for a living—you 
just write!” people often exclaim on learn- 
ing that I happen to be a professional 
writer. “How wonderful that must be.” 

I patiently explain that writing is work, 
but the wise one smiles knowingly. It’s 
strange how authors like to “kid” them- 
selves into believing that writing is work, 
like bookkeeping or stenography. 

Well, perhaps there is some basis for the 
popular misconception that writing isn’t 
work, At any rate, it is a most delightful 
kind of work. It is a profession with more 
freedom than we find in the practice of med- 
icine, engineering or banking—to mention 
just a few. The writer may live any place 
on the face of the globe. He has no office 
hours to observe. He can take a holiday 
at any time without securing somebody’s 
permission, The writer’s only boss is the 
public—a strict, exacting boss it is, too. 
There is a satisfaction in the mere fact of 
being a writer, thanks to the public’s kind- 
ness in endowing the profession with a cer- 
tain glory. 

Unless you are a rare exception, you be- 
lieve that you could write if (a) you had 
the time, (b) you had received the proper 
training. We shall discuss these two points 
later, but first let me state the purpose of 
this article. It is intended to assist you, 
through tested-by-experience suggestions, 
in making financially profitable your inborn 
urge to write. Eventually you may adopt 
writing as a profession. At least, you will 
find it useful as a means of adding to a 
not-quite-satisfactory income. 

Wait a minute—you who are primarily 
interested in some other field of endeavor. 
Don’t conclude that you will be wasting your 
time in reading this article. Remember 
that writing, in the form of letters, reports, 


treatises and articles, plays an important 
part in achieving success in any business. 
In fact, a man is seriously handicapped if 
he cannot put words on paper with some 
degree of skill. 

I think it was Charles M. Schwab who 
said that a young man wanting a job with 
a railroad shouldn’t apply for a position. 
He should read every book he could ob- 
tain on the subject of transportation and 
railroad operation. He should talk with 
track laborers and managing executives. 
Then he should spend several weeks, if 
necessary, on the preparation of an article 
for a railroad magazine. Mr. Schwab be- 
lieves that a carefully-written article would 
attract attention and would bring several 
offers of positions. 

I would like to emphasize this last phase 
by quoting a personal experience. Several 
years ago I became connected with a bank 
in a minor position. I was observant, and 
did a vast amount of studying. After my 
first month, I commenced to write articles 
for banking magazines. During my first 
year, I wrote more than fifty articles, ap- 
pearing in each of the leading financial pub- 
lications. 

Things commenced to happen. I was 
promoted to an official position. I was given 
charge of the advertising and new business 
departments. I received at least a dozen 
letters a week, from bank officers in all 
parts of the country, asking my advice on 
some problem. It was an unusual week that 
didn’t bring at least one offer of a position. 
When I took a long trip, I learned that my 
name was known among bankers many hun- 
dreds of miles away from the home town. 

The point is that you can win stand- 
ing in your field by means of the printed 
word. There are more than five thousand 
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magazines published in America. These 
include periodicals for practically every 
business, trade and profession. 

Marjorie C. Driscoll, short story writer, 
once said to me that there are three steps 
in authorship: First, to want to want to 
write; second, to want to write; third, to 
write. 

Unquestionably, the desire to write is a 
first principle. The desire itself is prac- 
tically universal, so it is largely a matter of 
degree. You are assured of success if 
within you the love of writing is an instinct 
next only to the instinct of self-preservation 
and that of reproduction. You should want 
to write just as much as you want to eat 
when hungry or to drink when thirsty. 

Mark Twain, also, had three rules. The 
first was, Write; the second was, Write; 
the third was, Write. In his humorous 
way, Mark thus emphasized an exceedingly 
important point. The way to learn to write 
is to write. “Practice makes perfect” in 
writing, as in other things. 

Learn to write whether or not you are 
in the mood. This would be a strange 
world if butchers, bakers and bootleggers 
worked only when they “felt like it.” The 
principle is equally foolish when applied to 
authorship. A good way to overcome this 
tendency is to give yourself assignments. 
A newspaper reporter must “cover” a mur- 
der when he would rather write poetry. He 
must report a bankers’ banquet when he 
would rather stay at home. 

Give yourself such assignments as these: 

Write an article on “Peculiarities of Hu- 
man Nature,” telling some of your own ex- 
periences. 

Write an article on “The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of—” your business. 

Write a short story giving “the eternal 
triangle” a new twist. 

Write an essay on “Temperance in All 
Things.” 

When you give yourself an assignment, 
follow it out promptly, without “stalling.” 


You may feel that you are violating a sacred 
prejudice in neglecting Dame Inspiration, 
but it is better to break rules than to endure 
handicaps. 


Temperament is reserved for 
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geniuses who have “arrived.” Usually, 
“waiting for the mood” is just a way of 
disguising plain, old-fashioned laziness. 

Now let us return to the matter of time, 
mentioned early in this article. “I haven’t 
got time” is a frequent excuse for failure 
to do things we should do, whether it is 
used in connection with writing, part-time 
study or washing the dog. Sinclair Lewis 
has expressed the interesting thought that 
you have exactly the same amount of time, 
each day, that was availab!e to Julius 
Caesar, Napoelon and Dickens. Homer 
Fon Flint worked from eight to eleven 
hours each day in a shoe repair shop, yet 
he found time to write adventure stories 
that appeared in such magazines as Argosy 
All-Story. 

Suppose you do work in an office eight 
hours a day. Try getting up at five in the 
morning. Write until seven or as late as 
you can before going to the office. Or, with 
your mind fresh with the day’s business 
activities, try writing some business fiction 
in the evening. If you are truly interested 
in writing, it will be a pleasure for you to 
devote half of your Sundays and holidays 
to the work. 

You can easily average five hundred 
words ( a little more than one single-spaced 
typewritten page) each day. Do you re- 
alize that, even at that meager pace, you 
can produce six 2500-word articles, or three 
5000-word short stories, every month? If 
your inclinations turn toward novel-writing, 
you could turn out annually two novels of 
average length—90,000 words. 

Although a good course in writing is 
helpful, it is not necessary. Even a small 
public library usually contains dozens of 
practical books on all forms of writing. 
One of the best methods of study is to ana- 
lyze the material published in current maga- 
zines. Simply by reading the magazines 
carefully, you can learn much about story 
openings and endings, about dialogue and 
descriptions, about construction and style. 
Best of all, you will be absorbing informa- 
tion concerning the needs of the magazine 


markets. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Simplicity in literary expression is a posi- 
tive attribute and inevitably merits its own 
rewards. A beautiful thought or a sublime 
inspiration is frequently lost, while imbed- 
ded in a matrix of “written rhetoric,” while 
its original impulse and anticipated effect 
could have been preserved and better con- 
veyed in a tone of simplicity. 

Many writers, tyros in particular, pre- 
sume that academic prestige is assured only 
by presenting their themes by a mode of 
expression usually exceeding the intellectual 
capacity of the average reader. 

Material of this type consequently ap- 
peals to only a very limited number of read- 
ers, inevitably contrary to the fondest an- 
ticipations of the author. This, of course, 
needless to add, does not allude to scientific 
or technical topics, which in themselves are 
expressly intended for a limited clientele. 
Only when these scientific publications have 
been condensed and “translated” into the 
vernacular, then and only then, will they be 
available to, and accepted by the average 
reader, whether interested or not, in the 
specific topic concerned. This in itself is 
valid proof of the efficacy of simplicity in 
expression. 

We have had frequent opportunities to 
note that a majority of the writers who avail 
themselves of a style conspicuously devoid 
of ornate detail, have a background of 
newspaper experience and are therefore un- 
aware of the psychological import of a 
technique capable of appealing to the great- 
est number of readers. 

Again, the works of O. Henry are appre- 
ciated by all, despite literary inclinations 
whether student or sage, for the reason that 
O. Henry conveys his thoughts directly to 
the reader, with the same vitality that this 
identical thought originally appealed to him. 
This faculty was characteristic of Balzac to 
a certain degree. Refer to the Human 


Comedy and note the mode of presenting 
some of the variegated customs, vicissitudes 
and humor incident to the times. Of the 
two, however, we would prefer the style of 
O. Henry. Compare the two and draw 
your own conclusions accordingly. 
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for Atmosphere, needed, you know. 

is for Brain children trying to grow. 

is for Color of local import. 

is for Doubt if the game is all sport. 

is for Editors’ ways you will learn. 

is for Fearing your stuff will return. 

is for Gosh! If I could get a check! 

for Hades! I didn’t, by Heck! 

is for Iron that enters your soul. 

for Jabs, when it’s well in the hole. 

is for Kick over getting one buck. 

for Learning to swallow your luck. 

for Manuscript, Market, and Mail. 

s for Neatness you'll Need without fail. 

for Over and Over again. 

is for Postage, Prize, Poet and Pen. 

is for Queer that your stuff’s gone so 
long. 

R is for Returned and Rejected. 

dong! 
i Securing acceptance at last. 


Ding- 
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Typing some more stuff out fast. 
U is for Using a lot of good stamps. 

V is for Verging on Violent cramps. 

W is for Winning, if Wisely you Work. 
X is for Xpecting to lose, if you shirk. 
Y is for Yammering over chagrin. 

Z is for Zephyrs that blow, when you win. 


for 





Everysopy knows that money talks, ‘but 
nobody notices what kind of grammar it 
uses. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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Popular Fallacies 


It would be_difficult to discover a more 
useful compendium of general information 
than Ackermann’s Popular Fallacies. The 
author has spent decades of diligent re- 
search and careful study in preparing the 
volume. Accuracy, comprehensiveness, and 
thoroughness are its outstanding character- 
istics. They easily explain the reason for 
the book’s passing through three large edi- 
tions. Not a popular error but what it is 
explained and corrected; not a vulgar fal- 
lacy but what it is refuted in a convincing 
and scientific manner. The publishers de- 
serve sincere thanks for clothing the book 
in the attractive garb: the contents are 
worthy of even regal raiment. A copy of 
this monumental work should find a place 
of honor on the desk of every intelligent 
individual. 


“Popular Fallacies: Explained and Cor- 
rected.” By A. S. E. Ackermann. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





Stories from the Operas 

Miss Gladys Davidson, with whose “Stor- 
ies From the Operas” and “Stories From 
the Russian Operas,” many American read- 
ers are familiar, has produced another most 
commendable volume under the title of 
More Stories From the Operas. Every 
lover of music, everyone interested in the 
works of the great composers and the oper- 
atic classics will extend welcoming hands 
to this new book. The plots of Alkestis, 
Lakme, Thais, La Tosca, Der Freischuetz, 
and numerous others, are intelligently epit- 
omized. The notes on the operas, the short 
biographies of the composers, and the al- 
phabetical list of the operas are invaluable 
for ready reference. Anyone interested in 
music cannot help but revel in the delights 
of this book. 


“More Stories 
Gladys Davidson. 
pincott Co. 


Operas.” 3y 
J. B. Lip- 
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Father Abraham 


The lapse of more than a half century 
since the Civil War affords the reader of 
today an adequate perspective regarding the 
motives, policies and judgments, which in 
themselves, reveal the virility and true per- 
sonality of Abraham Lincoln. 

The name of this volume, however, con- 
veys an erroneous impression to the pros- 
pective reader, since its main character is 
a young country lad, rather than Abraham 
Lincoln, as the title in itself would imply. 

The narrative is chiefly concerned with 
the youthful amorous experiences of one 
Randall Hope, skilfully set against a back- 
ground of the intrigues and political com- 
plications endured and encountered by Lin- 
coln during that critical period of American 
history. 

The work is fairly replete with histo- 
rical details and trivial incidentals, showing 
that the writer has availed himself of au- 
thentic personal data relative to Lincoln 
and his times. We find several famous 
characters of the period portrayed in their 
military and political affiliations, as Wells, 
McClellan, Grand, Seward, et al. 

There is a sense of uncertainty and lan- 
guor about the entire story, while the repeti- 
tion of disappointments sustained by our 
country hero in his romantic diversions soon 
become monotonous. The reader will, how- 
ever, be tempted to continue the narrative 
to its conclusion only for further acquain- 
tance with the intimate historical anecdotes 
incident to the period. 


“Father Abraham.” By Irving Batchelor. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 





Humor for Youth 

Mary Roenah Thomas dedicates her vol- 
ume of fun in poetry and prose, culled 
from the writings of the finest humorists, 
“to all those who enjoy innocent mirth”. 
(Continued on page 34) 











And he had put his whole soul 
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into that story! 


Every last ounce of his creative ability 
had been expended. Nights and days of 
searching for the right word. Hours of 
hunting in strange places for just the bit 
of conversation he wanted. He had 
studied people. He had drawn his 
characters from life. He had built and 
built again his plot. Written and re- 
written, He sent it to an editor. After 
a long wait it had come back with a 
polite, non-committal rejection. What 
was wrong with it? What was it the 
editors were looking for? 

To teach ambitious writers to get 
their stories across is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship. Through concise text-books, lec- 
tures studied in your own home, through 
criticisms of your writing done at your 
own pleasure, you will soon acquire the 
professional touch. You will learn how 
to stand off from your work and view 
it coldly and critically. You will get 
the editor’s point of view. Within a 
short time, by concentration, study and 
work, you will be writing salable stories. 

Don’t stumble blindly when what you 
seek—the professional touch—is so near 


at hand. You have good ideas, new 
characters, dramatic situations. Your 
feet are already on the road to success. 
A course of intensive training with the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship will speed 
the day when you can pick up a maga- 
zine and say, “That is my story.” 

Governed by the same high principles 
which urge Palmer Institute to encourage 
and help those who want to write, we 
reserve the privilege of discouraging 
those who in reality do not have the 
necessary qualifications. To determine 
this we ask everyone who wishes to 
enroll to pass a creative test. This is 
sent without obligation or any cost. It 
is meant to save the applicant’s time 
and money. For full particulars mail 
the coupon below. 


rc 








PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without expense or obligation, 
a copy of your creative test and information 
about your home-study course in Short Story 

Writing. 





All correspondence strictly confidential 15-U 
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HE MAN OR WOMAN who reads the WRITER’S DIGEST every month, and owns 


books, has within his or her reach the answers to practically any question that confronts th 
not only telling how to write, but HOW and WHERE to sell. 


It would be difficult to decide which of these six books is the most essential. 
tions that are not found in the other five, and the complete set deserves a place on the work-desk of evg 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specify- 
ing the kind of material each publisher wants. writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his labor 
is wasted, 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious 
writer of today. Every essential feature in building the short 
story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors want, and 
is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience 
in all branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The 
many valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive infor- 
mation, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting to- 
gether his ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional 


Books are handsomely bound 
price 


in gray cloth cover, 
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writers, continuity and scenario writers, students, and 


who have a sincere and vital interest in the creat 
duction of photoplays. The author has written mot 
successful photoplays, which is a testimony of hi 
placing before the student the qualifications and tech 
sary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscrip 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS. 
Koch. Syndicating articles to the various newsp 
exceedingly profitable field to every writer, and } 
fascinating work is carried on is full 
in this book. The author tells how to 
importance of the title, best way to make the artic 
the editor, best methods of selling, etc. 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and forty+t 
that commonly confront writers—covering a“ 
authorship—are answered clearly and concisely. 
are given out of the author’s practical experience 
many years in which he has made his living with a 
The questions answered are just the kind that you 
asked many times. It is a reference book that e 
should own, 
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complete set of six books 
for the WRITER’S DIGEST 
year (or extend your subscription for one year if 


you already a subscriber) upon " $6.00 


receipt of money order or check for.. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 30) 
The latter words certainly epitomize the 
highly meritorious compi:ation of droll- 
ness. To young folks this anthology will 
bring barrels of delight and tons of merri- 
ment. As a guarantee, beho!d the funsters 
represented: Gelett Burgess, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Oliver Herford, Josh Billings, 
Artemus Ward, Carolyn Wells, Eugene 
Field, and almost three dozen others of 
weighty reputation. The Notes and Sug- 
gestions at the end of the book contain 
brief comments and analyses of the selec- 
tions presented. A particularly useful and 
laudable feature is the appendix, setting 
forth thumb-nail sketches of the authors 
whose works are embraced in this com- 
pendium. The writer of children’s stories 
and the student of the young mind cannot 
help but profit hugely by a careful study 
of The Young Folks’ Book of Mirth. 
“The Young Folks’ Book of Mirth.” - By 


Mary R. Thomas. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 





Plays for Young Folks 


This collection of thirteen plays for chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fifteen is 
edited by Dr. M. A. Jagendorf, director of 
the Chiidren’s Playhouse at the Mohegan 
Modern School in Peekskill, N. Y. The 
editor has of course had many years of 
experience in directing and producing chil- 
dren’s plays. His extensive familiarity with 
this type of dramatic literature has aided 
him in choosing the plays herein offered 
with fine skill and excellent judgment. The 
volume is thorough: easily understandable 
costume and stage directions are offered, 
and many illustrations of stage settings are 
appended. The Introduction by the editor 
contains some sagacious counsel for the 
would-be producer of children’s plays. The 
authors represented are John Farrar, Nina 
Purdy, Sam Janney and T. C. O’Donnell, 
among the better known writers of this 
type of literature. The Sandman’s Brother 
by Mr. O’Donnell, former editor of 


WRriITER’s DIGEST, is a most commendable 
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sample of fancy, creative imagination and 
artistic adroitness. We recommend this vol- 
ume unequivocally to the writers interested 
in juvenile literature as a whole, and espe- 
cially dramatic productions for the young, 


“One-Act Plays for Young Folks.” By 
M. A. Jagendorf. New York: Brentano’s. 





Authors’ Tools 


After being a standard work for over 
eighteen years, a new revised edition of Dr. 
Fernald’s English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions is now offered to the public. 
However, over 50 new dissertations have 
been added and upward of 660 new syno- 
nyms. The increase of pages in the size 
of the volume is 154, and the total number 
of synonyms treated is more than 8000. 
Dr. Fernald does not content himself with 
merely listing the synonyms and the nearly 
4000 antonyms, he carefully discriminates 
between them and defines them accurately. 
Another welcome literary aid is the new 
enlarged edition of Louis A. Flemming’s 
Putnam’s Word Book. The fact that it is 
its twenty-fourth printing testifies to its 
utility and benefit. It certainly fulfills its 
function as “a practical aid in expressing 
ideas through the use of an exact and varied 
vocabulary. Like Roget’s, Bartlett’s and 
Wilstach’s, these two books should find a 
place at the right hand of every one en- 
gaged in literary activity. 

“English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepo- 
sitions.” By James C. Fernald, L. H. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

“Putnam’s Word Book.” By Louis A. 


Flemming. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





LEAGUE ASKS $5,000,000 TO 
HELP AGED AUTHORS 


A $5,000,000 permanent endowment for 
the care of stricken or aged authors will be 
sought by the Authors’ League of America, 
it was announced recently by George Creel, 
president of the Authors’ League fund. 

Only writers who produce marketable 
material, but who are underpaid, will be 
eligible for assistance, according to the an- 
nouncement.—Los Angeles Examiner. 
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What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
VII 


I have often emphasized in these articles 
the necessity of getting new material if one 
would interest editors. This is even more 
essential for beginning writers than for 
those who have already won their place 
through worth while accomplishments. 

Remember that the editor has continu- 
ally on his desk a great mass of material 
from which to choose; consequently that 
which is commonplace, ordinary, or writ- 
ten around much-used themes is certain to 
be thrown into the discard, or at least put 
to one side while the search goes on for 
something better. 

A long time ago the mortgaged home 
and the unkind mother-in-law were de- 
clared taboo. Lately, new themes have 
come up and have been worked and over- 
worked. Among them are the automobile 
accident—with its hospital sequel—the 
lovers reunited by the radio; war stories, 
which had a rapid though brief run; oil-well 
stories, showing sudden accumulation of 
fortune, and its equally sudden dispersion ; 
all sorts of stories of the sophisticated life; 
and last but not by any means least, stories 
in which the neglected wife, or the wife 
who thinks herself neglected, endeavors by 
the help of the beauty shop, bobbed hair, 
jazz dressing and manners, and their con- 
comitants, to bring back the philandering 
husband. 

In my correspondence I frequently warn 
writers that their stories, although good in 
themselves, are, for some one of the above 
factors, very liable to be classed by editors 
as old stuff. And as we all are apt to con- 
gratulate ourselves when we find our opin- 
ions verified by those in authority, I find 
me pleasure in quoting from a letter now 
on my desk from one of the leading fiction 
editors of America. He writes: 


S 


“T don’t suppose there is a single plot in 
the history of fiction that has been used 
more frequently than that of the wife who 
steps from the somber garb to the jazz rai- 
ment and spills slang in her husband’s ear. 
Some of the slang is rather funny, but the 
theme, that is to say the basic idea of the 
tableau, is older than we will ever be.” 

And that’s that! 

And now let us have a special illustration 
of the folly of offering these time-worn 
themes to editors, and the desirability of 
presenting something new to the appre- 
ciative eyes of those gentlemen. 

We are having a good many remarkable 
prize competitions nowadays, the prizes 
running to amounts never before heard of 
or thought of in literary contests. The 
most noticeable of those before us just now 
is that of Liberty, with a possibility of $50,- 
000 as an award to a single contestant. 
Undoubtedly Liberty will receive an im- 
mense number of scripts of all sorts and 
conditions, ranging from very good, down 
through good, and bad, to very bad indeed. 

Several of the scripts to be offered have 
already been brought to my attention, and 
while I have found that some of them con- 
tain good and worth while stories, I have not 
yet found in any a thoroughly new idea. I 
presume that most of my readers have ex- 
amined with a very personal interest the 
conditions of the competition as explained 
in current issues of Liberty. If they have 
read these with a seeing eye, they have dis- 
covered that the one great call is for orig- 
inal ideas. 

Literary form and all of the elements that 
combine to the making of a good story will 
of course be pleasantly regarded—but all 
these apparently may be lacking if the 
writer is able to offer to the editors of the 
contest one single original idea so outstand- 
ing that it will command attention, and of 
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a character that may be developed under 
skillful handling into a story of love and 
action and that will be suitable both for 
magazine publication and to be cast as a 
motion picture play. I shall be sorry to 
see that readers of the Dicrst have been 
wasting time and energy in writing old 
stories, and in deluding themselves with 
the thought that these, through the agency 
of this competition, might lead them to fame 
and fortune. I do not pretend to know the 
viewpoints that will govern the judges in 
their selection, but when the competition 
is over and the award announced, I think 
it will be safe to say that some new idea 
or fictional element has been brought to 
our notice, and it is my belief that that is 
the one point toward which the proponents 
of this contest aim. 

* * * 


It is with a most unholy joy that I have 
been reading the reviews of new books of 
fiction in a recent number of the New York 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

In common with many other readers, I 
have gained, from publishers’ statements 
and current reviews the impression that 
every new work of fiction put out by our 
leading publishing houses—if not The 
Great American Novel for which we have 
been so long and eagerly looking—contained 
at least such strikingly original elements, 
coupled with great power of literary ex- 
pression, as to warrant the encomiums lav- 
ished upon it by publishers and reviewers 
alike. I had come to the conclusion that 
every new novel launched attained a pin- 
nacle of Art (spelled with a capital “A”) 
never before attained by any writer. If, 
upon reading one of these novels I was 
unable to reconcile the impression made 
upon me, with the blurb on the jacket, I 
attributed it to some defect of appreciation 
in my own mind—never suspecting that 
there could be an error on the part of those 
who had so gloriously avowed their belief 
in the work. 

And I had supposed that the overwhelm- 
ing character and value of these stories 
why many other 


sufficiently explained 
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stories, thought by their authors to be good 
and worthy of publication, were ignomin- 
iously rejected. Of course it is plain now 
that these latter did not reach the standard 
demanded by the editorial readers who are 
responsible for the publication of these 
wonder tales. 

But alas, my idol has feet of clay! 
Either Dr. Canby or some of his satellites 
have thrown my preconceived theory into 
the discard; for in a current number of 
the Review before me, of one recently pub- 
lished novel that has been greatly exploited, 
this statement is made: 

“The characters, although interesting enough 
in themselves, seem as remote and detached 
as sO many pictures on the wall of a gallery. 
One never gets close enough to have any per- 
sonal feeling of affection or interest toward 
them. The plot interest is weak because the 
narrative is disjointed and lacks movement 
and intensity. The author has had two ex- 


cellent horses to ride, but has fallen between 
them.” 


So, apparently, that must be crossed from 
the list of great stories. 

Of another, the reviewer says: 

“This story will make pleasant warm- 
weather reading. It has an unhurried flow, 
without distinction. There is no dis- 
cordant note to jar an amiable tale. ; 
Precisely the idea which some jaded people 
will like to hypnotize themselves with on a 
languid spring or a sultry summer day.” 
Evidently a purpose story, its purpose 

being soporific. Damned with faint praise. 

Of another, by a very well-known writer 
indeed, it is said that the author “having 
reversed the usual situation of such novels, 
can write still another by beginning in the 
middle and working out to both ends.” 

Of another, the statement is made frankly 
that “there is not in this book a single 
worthy character, man, woman, or boy. 
* * * The book is shallow and unconvinc- 
ing.” 

And of still another, put out by one of 
our leading houses, we learn that “in this 
tale are all the characters and situations 
that the dime-novel-réading public lias 
learned to love, plus the stock materials of 
the cinema.” 

Not only have these very frank comments 
somewhat destroyed my faith in the in- 























falibility of publishers, their readers, and 
the average reviewer, but it makes me won- 
der if this sort of truth-telling may not 
have somewhat disturbed the amicable re- 
lations between the box-office and the edi- 
torial desk. For sometimes it has occurred 
to me—faintly to be sure, but still the 
the thought was there—that possibly some 
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of the glowing reviews that I see from week 
to week are somewhat inspired from the 
fact that the publication in which they are 
printed also have advertising space to sell, 
and that this has been bought liberally in 
order to spread the blurb of these new 
books. 


But I don’t know. Mebbe not! 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-two in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
II 


(Continued from June issue) 


The chief utility of triple rhythms lies 
in their melodic power. They can do for 
verse what fractional notes can do for mu- 
sic. Imagine a symphony in which every 
note is of exactly the same length, or even 
one restricted to whole and half notes. It 
is unthinkable. The variety of movement, 
the rush and retardation of sound caused 
by the substitution of several notes for 
one, or one for several—these are half the 
charm of music. 

Music in verse becomes rich and varied 
by the same device. The forcing of the 
movement, its retardation; direct attack 
here, weak attack there, the abrupt pause 
of a strong line end, the slurring of empha- 
sis from line to line through a weak end, 
sive variety and harmony that can be pro- 
cured in no other way. 

The line: 

Tell me in what hidden way is, 
totally lacks the distinction that Rossetti 
gave it by the introduction of one triple 
rhythm: 
Tell me now in what hidden way is. 

A comparison of two other extracts from 
the same poem will more emphatically dem- 
onstrate the melodic utility of triple feet: 


White Queen Blanche like a queen of lilies 
With a voice like any mermaiden, 

Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice 

And Ermengarde, the lady of Maine. 


Where’s Heloise, the learned nun 
For whose sake Abelard, I ween, 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on, 
From love he won such dule and teen. 


Before I had given more than the most 
casual study to verse, I felt disappoint- 
ment upon reaching the stanza containing 
the second group of lines. They are sadly 
prosy by comparison with the lines contain- 
ing a sprinkling of triple feet. 

Occasional substitution of one triple 
rhythm in a line is comparatively an old 
device. Likewise, poets writing in triple 
rhythm came early to use a two syllabled, 
or even a one-syllabled foot to close the 
line. This change was doubly reasonable ; 
the poets wanted a strong line end, and 
they found that the feminine rhymes were 
too difficult, and often out of key with their 
work. 

Both of these modifications tended to- 
ward the development of a duple-triple 
rhythm. Not until Browning, Tennyson, 
and Swinburne began to mix duple and 
triple were the possibilities of these new 
combinations for harmony actually un- 


folded. 
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Browning, of course, was likely to clut- 
ter up his lines with extra stresses or un- 
couth flocks of consonants that helped the 
sense but sacrificed the music: 
But bless you, it’s dear—it’s dear! fowls, wine, 
at double the rate. 
They have clapped a new tax upon salt, and 
what oil pays, passing the gate 
It’s a horror to think of. 
the plight 
Of the palm’s self whose slow growth pro- 
duced them? 
not so! stem and branch... . 


Neath our feet broke the brittle, bright stubble 
like chaff. 
Browning was trying to procure, not mel- 
ody, but vigor, or a sense of riding rough- 
shod over all obstacles. He gained the 
desired effect. 


What wealth of variety waits for the 
writer who can perfect himself in this duple- 
triple rhythm, probably is best seen in Ten- 
nyson’s ballad, The Revenge. This heroic 
narrative is really fourteen poems of vary- 
ing length and meter, united to produce 
one magnificent story of about 120 lines. 

The verses range from dimeter to hep- 
tameter, according to the changes in mood. 
In some parts, the movement is almost 
purely iambic, in others, almost purely ana- 
pestic. Trochaic and dactyllic phrasings 
also occur. In spite of this amazing vari- 
ety, the poem is neither rough nor broken 
in rhythm. It is prevailingly anapestic 
hexameter in tone. Nine of the stanzas have 
a hexameter base, two are almost complete- 
ly heptameter, one, pentameter, and two 
rather thoroughly mixed. 


The first stanza fixes the general move- 
ment and introduces most of the elements 
that are combined to produce the latter 
stanzas: 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville 
lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came 
flying from far away; 

“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted 
fifty-three !” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: “Fore 
God, I am no coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships 
are out of gear, 

And the half of my men are sick. I must 
fly, but follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight 

with fifty-three?” 








In this stanza, the movement is prevail- 
ingly iambic. Note, however, the trochaic 
third line, and the sprinkling of three-syl- 
labled feet. Already the triple rhythm is 
beginning to make itself felt. In most of 
the stanzas, an actual count shows more 
duple than triple feet; yet throughout, the 
triple feet are so conspicuously arranged as 
to give the lines a triple rhythm feeling. 
It is as though music with three beats 
to the measure made use of many rests. 

How this seemingly loose form lends it- 
self to variety of line length is partly illus- 
trated in the seventh stanza: 


And while now the great San Philip hung 
above us like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the 
starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


Not until we reach the eleventh stanza 
do we get the full range of variety. Here, 
at the beginning, we have illustrated the 
magnificent sweep of heptameter, often 
without the caesura or mid-line pause, as 
in the second line: 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled 
out far over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay 
‘round us all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they 
feared that we still could sting, 

So they watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maimed for life 

In the crash of the canonades and the 
desperate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most 
of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and 
the powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying 
over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride: 

“We have fought such a fight for a day and 
a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, 
split her in twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands 
of Spain!” 


It is hardly necessary to point out how 





























completely form echoes sense throughout 
these lines. Nor is it much more needful 
to remark about the naturalness of the dic- 
tion. While the rhythms of ordinary prose 
speech are undoubtedly nearer to duple 
than to triple, it is unquestionable that they 
are still nearer to the duple-triple com- 
bination of these lines. Where emotion is 
highest, prose speech comes nearest to the 
pure triple, without ever quite reaching it. 
The same thing, in a general way, is the 
case here. When the poem reaches its 
heights, the triple feet far outnumber duple 
ones. In general, the reverse is the case. 

No rule can be given, or even approx- 
imated for such delicate variations as these. 
The best that the writer can do is quote 
these lines from Sidney Lanier: “For the 
artist in verse there is no law, the percep- 
tion and love of beauty constitute the whole 
outfit; and what is herein set forth is to 
be taken merely as enlarging that perception 
and exhalting that love.” 

Study of a stanza or two in a more regu- 
lar meter will perhaps show how Tennyson 
used this metrical vehicle to vary the attack 
and swing of his lines. The metrical dia- 
grams given will allow the reader to see at 
a glance how the lines vary. For con- 
venience in diagraming, I have made charts 
with a strong, or accented syllable at the 
beginning of each division. While this 
pian departs from ordinary scansion’ and 
may confuse the reader so far as individual 
feet are concerned, it is better for a study 
of lines. 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirred 

To the dancers dancing in. tune; 


Till a silence fell with the waking bird 
And a hush with the setting moon. 

Remember that in the metrical diagram, 
the first “x” of each division represents a 
stressed syllable. Of course, this plan 
places unstressed syllables at the beginning 
of lines before the first bar. 

x XXX XX x 

xX XXX XX x 

xXx XXX XX XXX X 

xx XX XXX X 


xX XX XXX XX x 
XX XXX XX x 
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Onty the first two lines are exactly alike 
in meter, and the phrasing of these two lines 
is so varied that they are rescued from 
sameness. A glance at another stanza will 
show that the pattern may be varied from 
stanza to stanza without sensibly disturb- 
ing the musical pattern: 

From the meadows your walks have left so 

sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel prints of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of paradise. 
XX XXX XX xX x 
XX XXX XX: x 
x XX xXx XXX X 
x XXX XXX X 
XX XX XXX XX: x. 
XX XX xX xX 

Whoever will take the trouble to make 
similar charts for ail of the stanzas of 
some of these lyrics from Maud wiil see 
how many minute changes have been made 
from stanza to stanza; yet he will notice 
that a certain amount of regularity,is al- 
ways preserved. Triple feet prevailingly 
occur in definite positions so that the prev- 
alent rhythm or tune, once established, may 
be retained throughout. 

Similar examination of Swinburne’s 
Forsaken Garden—to select almost at ran- 
dom from his work—will show how much 
he has managed to vary his stanzas without 
appearing to depart from the established 
pattern. A stanza diagram for the first five 
stanzas shows that no two consecutive lines 
are exactly alike, though the differences, 
in a few cases, are very slight. 

The greatest variation will be found in 
the number of tri-syllabic feet. Or, to put 
it differently—since our pattern does not 
exactly correspond with the feet of classic- 
al scansion—there is a great difference in 
the number of perfect divisions, containing 
the full number of feet. In the first and 
last divisions of each line, this number is 
two. In the others it is three. Perhaps 
these explanations will be aided by an illus- 
tration: 

(Continued on page 56) 































































Technique 

Writing is an exacting art that requires 
patient training, or literary technique, which 
must be and is learned by every writer who 
wishes to attain success. 

In feature story writing, as in fiction, 
technique plays its part. Too much tech- 
nique, in either, not only makes the story 
too mechanical, but deadens the interest of 
the reader. And while cold facts must be 
used as a background, these must be so 
attractively embellished as to not only spur 
but hold the reader’s attention. For that 
reason, the first paragraph should embody 
that which will instantly rivet the attention 
of the reader, and, unfolding bit by bit in 
the paragraphs to follow, enlighten (some- 
times striking at the heartstrings), but with- 
all, so rep!ete with absorbing incident and 
human interest that it fascinates and 
charms to the end. With this in view, the 
writer will avoid having his story too “long- 
winded” by lugging into it that which has 
no bearing upon the subject, and he will not 
only be interested in the merit of what he 
writes but sincere and accurate in his state- 
ments. 

Human Interest 

“Human interest” is simply a literary 
term for the chain of humanity that links 
the reader to the human beings on the 
Who does not like to know 
The irresistible 


printed page. 
about other people’s lives? 
lure of humanity draws us all together, and, 
today, the simple story, applicable to our 
homes, those things that appeal to our weil- 
being, stories of people who are doing things 
—those are the stories that editors want 
and the ones that will be read with interest. 


Getting Material 
The foremost essential in feature writing 
lies in the ability to scent a good story and 
develop it to the limit. Feature story mate- 
rial can be found all around us. At any 
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Writing the Feature Story 


By MAY TERESSA HOLDER 


time, from some unexpected source, may 
come “tips” or ideas, and our thoughts 
should be swift in search of an idea that 
will suggest a good story. The experienced 
writer is constantly gleaning material, as 
well as inspiration, from the daily newspa- 
pers. But gathering the data is not so much 
a matter of where we live or go, whom we 
see, what we hear, or read, as HOW WELL 
we see and listen! Numerous articles | 
have sold to magazines have resulted from 
something I saw in the newspaper—prob- 
ably a paragraph that suggested a good story 
to be had by an interview. A little squib 
I once clipped from the daily newspaper 
was the nucleus of a magazine article which 
I sold that probably never would have been 
written but for my careful study of the 
daily newspapers. 
Value of Illustrations 

Too much importance cannot be placed 
upon the value of good photographs as an 
aid to the writer in getting feature stuff 
accepted. Clear-cut prints help to sell your 
manuscripts. The appeal of pictures is uni- 
versal. Editors of: the current magazines 
realize this and want them. For this rea- 
son, whenever possible, photographs should 
accompany the manuscript. 


Marketing the Manuscript 

It may be said that the success of the 
writer is measured, to some extent, by the 
sale of his wares, and that the successful 
marketing of manuscripts depends, to a 
large degree, upon putting into the effort 
such qualities as optimism, determination, 
and confidence. Many times various things 
will bob up to discourage the writer, but in 
the fight with discouragement school your- 
self to react instantly against disappoint- 
ment. Before your manuscripts return, 
have their next trip mapped out for them. 
Keep them “out.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 

















Dear Day’s WorKERS: 

| have just finished taking inventory of 
my stock of Writer’s Dicests, and how 
many do you suppose I have? Wrong. I 
got more than that—I have exactly thirty. 
| should have thirty-five; but I loaned an- 
other aspiring writer five of them, and she 
never returned them. 

It is needless to tell you just how much 
I value them, even if I could find adequate 
language to do so. Though I will say that 
| value my Writer’s Dicests more than 
all the books I have been ab!e to accumu- 
late on the art of writing, and I have quite 
a few. 

| have not as yet sold very much to the 
magazines. But I have not had the time 
to devote exclusively to writing, but will 
say that I am starting the first of May to 
devote all my time to the art. I have been 
working for three years—using every mo- 
nent of spare time to writing and study- 
ing, 
(hose who think they can easily acquire 
the art of writing, and can leap into fame 
and fortune without long steady effort on 
his or her part might as well get out of the 
running before they start. 

I should be glad to exchange letters di- 

ct with other aspiring writers, “that is, if 
the Day’s Work Editor does not send me a 
rejection slip for this letter,” thereby pre- 
venting you from reading this invitation 
io exchange letters. . 

R. LinpEN SUTHERLAND. 

‘ocahontas, Va. 





DEAR Forum Epitor: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
‘VRITER’S Dicest. It is only within the past 
wo years that I learned there was such a 
nagazine in publication. Like Paul S. 
Powers, who has a letter in the Forum of 


the May issue, I was living “way out in 
the sticks” in Idaho (only there we called 
it “way out in the brakes”), when I saw 
an “ad” inviting the reader to send for a 
sample copy of the Dicest. I was de- 
lighted with the copy I received, and when I 
had returned to my cabin in the Rockies of 
Colorado, | subscribed to it. 


Out of thirty-five manuscripts  sub- 
mitted to editors since March, 1924, eight 
have been accepted—nothing to brag about, 
but encouraging, nevertheless—and I give 
the Dicest all the credit, because from its 
pages I have learned many valuable hints, 
and had revealed to me many things I was 
doing, as well aS many things I was not 
doing, which were hindering my progress. 
Therefore, you may be sure, I treasure 
every copy, spending most of my evenings 
rereading them, in the order in which they 
arrive. 





I have never felt hard toward the editors. 
Their rejection slips only serve to strengthen 
my determination. Of course, I have my 
hours of discouragement. I have found 
the editors very courteous, but only one 
ever criticized my work. I was grateful 
to him, for he pointed out that I was doing 
careless work in my eagerness to get it in 
the post-office. I wish there might be writ- 
ten on every rejection slip one little line 
stating the editor’s chief objection to the 
manuscript he is returning. It would help 
so much! 


I made one sad mistake I would like to 
tell your readers about. I have a book of 
instructions on short-story writing in which 
I read that should one not hear from a 
submitted manuscript within three weeks, 
one should inquire of the editor to whom 
it was sent stating the title and date of 
mailing. I had four manuscripts which 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Any songwriter who is fortunate in hit- 
ting the “Bull’s-eye of Songdom” with a 
hit must keep on writing to duplicate his 
first success. Most of them with only one 
hit to their credit think that they are made, 
and the song-loving public will accept all 
their future songs with open arms. 

Does any successful merchant substitute 
inferior material after he has made money 
out of goods that have received the approval 
of his customers? Certainly not! You 
may fool the people some of the time but 
not all of the time. If the merchant did, 
then in the end his name would not be listed 
to his liking in Dun & Bradstreet. 

So it is with songwriters. If you are 
lucky in having a big break with success 
in the song world, you must persist in try- 
ing to write better songs to keep your name 
before the public. 

They wiil eventually accept you as a com- 
poser of good songs and will look forward 
to all of your future writings. Your an- 
ticipation will be realized by big royalty 
dividends. 

For example, take the different estab- 
lished songwriters of today who depend 
solely on this game as their livlihood. As 
a rule nearly every song written by these 
writers has the ear marks of success. They 
can not afford to write inferior material 
for fear of having their name placed in the 
“Hall of Has-Beens.” 

You can’t stay in the limelight of Song- 
dom with only one hit to your credit. 
You’ve got to keep on plugging till you’ve 
reached your goal and after you’ve reached 
it—keep it up. 

If you will study the biographies of the 
past and current hit writers, you will find 
every one of them reached the goal of their 
success only by dogged determination, 
pluck and perseverance. 
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Hints on Songwriting 
By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


The trouble with most of the amateur 
song writers is they are too impulsive in 
their writings. One must be a close ob- 
server of everything. By close observation 
topical ideas for songs can be created. After 
you have created a good idea, learn how 
to express it lyrically. Then learn lyric 
construction. You would be surprised at 
the number of writers who have created a 
good idea but could not express it lyrically. 


The average length of a popular song is 
two verses and a chorus. Any idea that 
takes longer to tell is too long for a popular 
song. A large per cent of amateur song- 
writers cannot tell their story in the regu- 
lation two verses and a chorus. I hope the 
time will come when only one verse and 
chorus will be used in the popular song. 
The second verse is rarely ever used by 
stage artists and I believe this rule will 
be adopted in a few years by the song-writ- 
ing fraternity. 

The songs of yesterday are different in 
many respects to the songs of today. The 
song-writing art changes like the fads and 
fancies of Dame Fashion. Compare the 
hits of a few years back with the current 
hits and note the difference. The hits of 
today have a different style and rhythm. 

Some years ago any kind of song with a 
good melody would be accepted as a hit. 
The music-lovers of today are demanding 
songs of the higher class. The people of 
today are more educated and more critical 
in their selection of popular songs. 

If you wish to make songwriting just a 
profitable pastime, then you better seek your 
meal ticket elsewhere. It takes years of 
practice to become a professional. I'll ad- 
mit this theory has been exploded a few 
times, but the few who did break in with 
their first effort you can count on your 
fingers. It takes hard work, a great deal 
of study and plenty of practice in order to 
give the professional touch to your songs. 
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All the professionals were amateurs once. 
Hard work and returned manuscripts did 
not discourage them. 





If you really believe in yourself and have 


faith in your efforts, then keep on trying 
to improve your writing faults. 
professional look over your lyrics and tell 
you what is wrong. If you have enough re- 
jection slips to paper your room, just laugh 
it off and keep on trying. As a rule you 
can’t get “something for nothing.” This 
certainly does apply to successful songwrit- 


ing, 


Have a 


One of the common faults of ama- 


teur lyric writers is the manner in which 
they treat the accent in their lyrics. Most 
of them think that the syllables count the 
same as accents. They do not. As an ex- 
ample, sing the following line to the open- 
strains of “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 


‘any’? 
ginny”: 


Carry me back to old Virginny— 


Then sing this line to the same tune: 


Somebody knows that I’m feeling blue— 


In both lines there are nine syllables, but 
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Harrigan and Hart’s famous character songs 
(words and music), “The Mulligan Guards” and 
“Muldoon the Solid Man,” including the famous 
“Mulligan Guards” icture (photo-engraving). 
Price, 25 cents eM 


FRANK HARDING 


Music Printer and Publisher 


228 E. 22nd St. 


New York City 



















MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 


tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much eee information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


Drepaid. Established 1876 


Gnawar, ZIMMERMAN Gio’ 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, age ge and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 

















AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! 
This may be your only chance to 
PUT ’EM OVER 
Send 10c and stamp for copy of one of my song 
successes and plan. 


FRED J. GALLO 
Music Publisher So. Euclid, Ohio 
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“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has’ given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 





A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald- Examiner’s $10.000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor”) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 








LYRIC WRITERS 
I have just the Composing Plan you need. 
Don’t place your order for musical service 
until you have examined my proposition. 
Write: 
AMBROSE H. THOMAS 
P. O. Box 327, Norwalk, Ohio 








SONG POEMS REVISED—WMelody fo same, FREE. 

If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do, 
for best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision and_ typing. 
Melody to same, FREE. Most publishers accept only piano 
parts. 

It is robbery to charge $48 to $64 for piano parts, as_no 
song MSS. could Page id take up more than $25 worth of a 
composer’s time. My price is $10 for piano parts and I seaestine 
every piano part first-class or refund $10 in full, keeping only $1 
for revision and typing. My piano compositions are known from 
coast to coast. “Booklet on Song-Writing’’ FREE, on request, 
with first cash order. 

LUTHER A. as Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. D.,’’__Thomaston, Maine. 








SONG WRITERS! 
If you write poems or melodies, send for 
my proposition now. 

RAY HIBBELER 


D 103, 4040 Dickens Ave. Chicago, IIl. 











INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 
Writers, you furnish idea for song, we 
will write lyric and music, both in your 
name, $15.00. A powerful, appealing melody 
to your poem, $2.00. Criticism, 25c. All 
work guaranteed. 








AUTHORS—Let me type your manuscript; 
guaranteed work by a professional authors’ 
typist also revising and criticising. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

Address Mae Volkert Antwerp, Ohio 











WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised and 
typed promptly and accurately for 55 
cents per thousand words. PAY WHEN 
MANUSCRIPT IS RETURNED TO 


YOU 
EDWARD §S. CAIN 
29 School Street Taunton, Mass. 








notice how crude the words “feeling blue” 
sound when you sing it. 

Amateur lyric writers should keep this 
in mind, and sing or hum some sort of mel- 
ody to the words they are putting down. 
I have always applied this rule to all of 
my lyrics and find it a great help. 

I guess all the amateur song writers will 
agree with me that writing a song is easy, 
but placing it with a big publisher is a 
different thing. Nearly all of the big pub- 
lishers have their own staff of writers, and 
the only way to get them interested is to 
send in songs that are as good, if not better, 
than the ones they are releasing. 

Study the style of songs in the catalogue 
of at least six of your favorite publishers, 
and write in that direction. If it’s a 
“blues” song, send it to the publisher who 
specializes in this brand of music, and not 
to one who publishes more waltzes than any- 
If you shoot often enough you 
” Here’s 


thing else. 
might eventually hit the “bu'l’s-eye. 
hoping. 





For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helptul 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry, The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 


VERSIFICATION 
your side, you can mas- 


S3 ih 


meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2. 00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


The Service Bureau for Writers 


(James Knapp Reeve, Franklin, Ohio, 
founder and former editor of The Editor) 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 
and Preparation of Manuscripts for 


V ision, 


Editing, Re- 


Publication. All Manuscripts read and 


advised upon by myself personally, with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets sent on request, giving methods and charges. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under my personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
—..—in—.. 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


Sell 


him the way.” 


Mr. 





tion. 
on request. 








Manuscript 


“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven was in it. 
an acceptance.” 

For twenty years, Mr. 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. Jack 
London wrote that Mr. Reeve had “shown 


former editor of The Editor. 
earlier days he was world travel writer 
for many periodicals; editor of a news- 
paper and various magazines. 
what editors want. 

Reeve will personally read, ana- 
lyze, give a full letter of constructive 
criticism, and suggest markets for your 
particular manuscript. 
vise, correct and put your work into the 
best possible shape to merit considera- 
Rates and particulars will be sent 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that ° 
criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid  criti- 


It was 


James Knapp 


He is the founder and 
In his 


He knows 


cism that I finally sold 
the story. 
Very sincerely yours, 
H 


Or, he will re 


Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
he possible situations that the many relations of life 
mee to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
y Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
lints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 

»w to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 

ertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
rimary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
eted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 
THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
ok, Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
s follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2. 50. 
TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Gives 
lefinite knowledge of how to develop any basic idea 
to the best story that can be built around it. 
‘Dowst.) Price $1.75. 


FOR WRITERS p 

PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and gy ey and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in ‘“‘The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c, 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 





5 ALEX.BLDG. JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher Frankumy, o. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin, 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


ef 


bublications, the needs of 


suspended or discontinued 
itors and announcements 


in communications from e 


of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 











Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Ziffs, 608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, is running 
a contest offering $50.00, $25.00 and $10.00, and 
ten prizes of one year’s subscription for the best 
answers to this question: “If you had traded 
your immortal soul to Mephisto, and in exchange 
could wish for anything you wanted, but were 
limited to 150 words, what would you wish for?” 
All answers must be either humorous or interest- 
ing to be eligible. Anything ambiguous in this 
outline we shall be pleased to make clear. 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., offers 
three prizes totalling $50.00 each month for ex- 
periences of readers of the magazine, to be used 
in a department known as the “Readers’ Rodeo, 
a Prize Roundup of Thrills.” Contributors are 
advised to study a copy of the magazine before 
subinitting their experiences. Old Timer, judge 
of the Triple-X Readers’ Rodeo, advises that a 
photograph of the relator is as necessary as the 
article itself. No experience should be related 
in more than 1,000 words. The prizes, starting 
with the August, 1925, issue of Triple-X, will be 
as follows: First prize, $25.00; second prize, 
$15.00; third prize, $10.00. Articles given honor- 
able mention will be paid at the regular rate. 
Owing to the large number of contributions re- 
ceived in the Readers’ Rodeo, Old Timer finds it 
impossible to return unsuccessful experiences. 
Contributors are advised to keep carbon copies 
and to watch for announcements of the winners. 
Contributions should be typewritten, double- 
spaced, and on one side of the paper. The con- 
tributor’s name and address should be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the title page. Ad- 
dress contributions to “Old Timer,” Readers’ 
Rodeo, Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn.” 








The Authors’ Popularity Contest which ran for 
one year in Action Stories and Novelets (title 
now changed to Northwest Stories) closed on 
April Ist, and we take pleasure in announcing the 
winners. Each month a coupon was printed in 
the two magazines of Fiction House, Inc., and 
readers were invited to vote for the story they 


liked best. First prize, $500, Walter J. Coburn; 
second prize, $250, Richard A. Martinsen; third 
prize, $100, Cherry Wilson; fourth prize, $75, 


Douglas Durkin; fifth prize, $50, Francis James; 
and the next six prizes of $25 to the foilowing 
authors: Arthur Guy Empey, S. Omar Barker 
and Dick Halliday, Herman Petersen, W. S. 
Charles, Anthony M. Rud, and Kenneth Gilbert. 





Chio High School boys and girls will have an 
opportunity to win a four-year scholarship in any 
Ohio college or university by 


writing the best 





essay on “Forest Conservation.” 
which opened on Arbor Day, April 17, is open 
to any high school boy or girl in the public and 
parochial schools of the state. The essays sub- 
mitted must not exceed 500 words and must be 
received by the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs not later than December 31, 1925. Judges 
of the contest will be selected by the Ohio Feder- 
ation and the name of the student writing the 
winning essay will be announced on Arbor Day, 
1926. The scholarship will be presented the win- 
ner at the annual convention of the Ohio Federa- 
tion in the spring of 1926: Address Mrs. W. W. 
Milar, Chairman, Division of Conservation, Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Akron, Ohio, for 
any other information. 





The Eugene Du Maurier prize of $25 is of- 
fered through the Order of Bookfellows for the 
best ballad in English ballad meter submitted by 
a Bookfellow on or before June 30, 1925. The 
judges will be Clyde Robe Meredith, C. A. A. 
Parker and Miss Louise Molloy. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, Clerk, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 





The editor of Real Detective Tales, 800 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill., has written us saying he 
has just accepted for immediate publication a big 
mystery novel by Charles N. Gabriel, Jr., which 
he regards as one of the best he has ever read, 
but he cannot find the right title for it. Mr. 
Gabriel has submitted some fifty titles, and the 
editor has compiled fifty more, but hasn't yet 
found one that suits, so asks the readers of THE 
Writer’s DicEst to give the story a name. For 
an acceptable title he will pay $25 immediately. 
Among the titles already suggested are: “Masters 
of Terror,” “Flashing Doom,” “When the World 
Shuddered,” and “When Terror Gripped the 
World.” In addition to the above prize, he is 
going*to give 129 other cash prizes, ranging in 
value from $1 to $100 each, for the best solutions 
of the mystery in the novel. Most authors of 
detective stories pride themselves on their ability 
to outguess the average reader in foretelling the 
end of a story. Here is their opportunity to prove 
their skill. There are no strings tied to this 
offer. Anybody may compete. Checks will be 
mailed to the prize winners as soon as the awards 
are made. 





Popularity Magazine, 995 East Rich St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, offers a prize for best complete song 
or song poem. Anyone interested may write for 
particulars, direct to firm. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 41) 


had been gone over four months, so I en- 
quired concerning two of them. Both were 
returned to me post-haste, one with the 
usual rejection slip, the other without a 
word. Soon after I received checks for 
the two I had not inquired about. This 
convinces me that, had I been patient, I 
would, in time, have received checks for 
the returned work. My experience may 
be a hint to other writers, who may be 
growing unduly anxious at the continued 
absence of their “brain children,” not to do 
anything they’ll be sorry for afterward. 

Let us give a rousing cheer, fellow 
readers, for the Writer’s Dicest, which 
comes to us each month, like a loved friend, 
bringing advice and encouragement. Let 
us do all we can to increase its popularity. 

Litt1aAn M. MILLER. 

Black Hawk, Colorado. 





Dear Eprror: 

Can you tell if there is a writer’s club in 
Clarendon, Va.? Perhaps if you can’t, 
some of the Dicest readers know of one. 
I should like to get in touch with someone 
connected with such a club there, with whom 
| might correspond for mutual benefit. 

Mrs. M. W. Homes, 
311 S. Washington Ave., Centralia, Wash. 





Dear Epitor: 

Last winter I wrote you telling you how 
glad I was that I subscribed for the DycEsr. 
From an address found in it I entered a 
prize contest for serials. I did not win 
the prize but sold my story (70,000 words) 
for a good price to a firm in Scotland. 
Since then I’ve so!d them three short stories 
and am now writing at their request a ser- 
ial story for them. So you see, it was a 
fortunate investment for me when I sub- 
scribed to the DiceEst. 

Myrtte M. Cricu. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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When a manuscript comes;back 
rejected, do you ever wonder: 


“if they got my meaning clearly ” ? 
“ if they understood my directions here” 
“ if they saw why I made this point ” ? 


5 be» difficulty about entrusting pre- 
cious manuscripts to ordinary type- 
writing is that when your thoughts 
are translated into hard, inflexible type 
they lose so much of their warmth 
and meaning. 


But with a New Hammond, it’s 
different! 


Here is a typewriter that “‘all but 
speaks’’. It writes in any kind of type 
you want — large or small, Roman, 
Italic, Bold, %xp~e etc. — or in any 
language desired. It spaces to fit the 
size. All in one machine. The change 
from one style or size to another style 
or size may be made instantly. You 
simply shift gears as in an automobile. 


Writers everywhere today, are 
finding that a Hammond-typed 
manuscript invariably sells more 
readily than any other. Send 
today for illustrated booklet that 
explains why. Hammond Type- 
writer Corporation, 76 Brook 
Avenue at 132nd Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


Damm on 


TYPEWRITER 


<li VARIABLE SPACING , 
CHANGEABLE TYPE 


‘“‘4 Hammond-typed Script is Half Sold’”’ 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Revising 
Marketing 


for Typing 
Criticising 

We Specialize in the Short Story 
We know how it should be written. We-know 
how it should be typed in proper technical form. 
We know the best markets for each particular type 


of story. Our rates are surprisingly reasonable, and 
we are offering 


Liberal Discount to New Patrons 


Send your manuscript to us today, or write at once 
for full details of our specialized service. We want to 
help you to a greater success, 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, Iron River, Wis. 














NEW WRITERS WANTED 


Articles, stories, poems, scenarios, etc. $13,500 just paid to 
unknown writer. Entirely new field. (No Bunk.) NOT A COR- 

RESPONDENCE COURSE. Moving picture industry and publish- 
ers crying for new original material. YOU CAN DO IT. We buy 
manuscripts for books and magazines. Send self-addressed envel- 
ope for list of 100 subjects. 


CALIFORNIA STUDIOS, P. 0. Box 697, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 





Greens Farms Connecticut 











The Information you want 


And WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special. information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon, 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


| 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


Everygirl Magazine, 31 E. 17th St., New York 
City. Editor, Mary E, Squire. Monthly, except- 
ing July and August; $1.00 per year; 10c a copy. 

“We are trying to interest the fifteen- -year-old 
girl. We want seasonal stories—mystery and ad- 
venture stories for girls are particularly needed 
now. Our rates vary.” 

Light, National Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, O. Managing Editor, Roscoe E. Scott. 
Monthly; 30c per copy; $3.50 per year. “Strong, 
well-written feature articles worth from 3c to 5c 
per word, and of from 1,500 to 2,400 words in 
length, featuring unusual or unusually interest- 
ing matters involving artificial light, as, for ex- 
ample, travel stories on light in various foreign 
countries, light as related to the lives or homes 
oi great men, either past or present, lighting of 
world famous buildings, for special occasions, etc. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


International Grocer, 332 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, C. M. Schutz. Monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We always desire stories 
on exceptional sales stunts, advertising ideas, 
practical sales ideas, etc., also technical articles 
on turn-over, investigations in the grocery trade, 
etc. Our rate is $3.50 to $7.50 per thousand words 
and 50c to $1.00 for photos, on acceptance.” 


John Martin’s Book, The Child’s Magazine, 3: 
W. 49th St.. New York City. Monthly; 40c a 
copy; $4.00 ($4.50 foreign) a year. “We are so 
overstocked with every kind of material that we 
are buying nothing in the meantime.” 


> 
) 


The Mesa, Colorado Springs, Colo., is a new 
quarterly magazine of poetry, and made its ap- 
pearance on January 20. $1.00 a year; 25c a copy; 
and the editor is Albert Hartman Daehler. <As- 
sociate editors are Edward Thurber and Alfred 
Cowles, III. The first issue is devoted largely 
to Colorado poets, but it is the intention of the 
editors to give the enterprise national scope. At 
present the magazine is unable to pay for manu- 
script, but a prize of not less than twenty-five 
dollars is offered for the best poem published in 
the first four a All communications should 
be addressed to A. H. Daehler, 1106 N. Nevada 
st., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


and Engineer, Arcade 
Square, Seattle, Wash. Editor, Walter A. Averill. 
Weekly; $5.00 a year. This magazine “is organ- 
izing an entirely new staff of correspondents. It 
should appeal especially to newspaper correspon- 
dents and to young writers picking up pin meeney 
in the trade journalism field. Our correspondent 
report daily construction, civic improvement and 
engineering news in a boiled-to-the-bone style, for 
which we pay 33 cents per 14-em inch. We pay 
special rates for occasional feature and person- 
ality stories. Only men and women who are 
prepared to give consistent, reliable service every 
week are desired. To these we will be glad to 
send full details.” 


The Pacific Builder 
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The Canadian Agent Magazine, P. O. Box 246, 
Exeter, Ont. “We are in the market for short 
articles and stories of interest to salesmen, agents, 
etc. All manuscripts must be typewritten, and a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope must be en- 
closed. 


College Humor, 110 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, H. N. Swanson. “Ours is a maga- 
ziue of youth, and we want gay, lilting songs of 
youth. We want to develop new poets. We have 
set ourselves to the business of catching larks 
and we won't be content with blackbirds. College 
Humor is now a monthly magazine and we are 
using twice as much original material as hereto- 
fore. The work of every young poet will be 
given a sympathetic reading.” 


Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Norman Klein. Monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are always inter- 
ested in practical, authoritative articles of profit- 
able worth to national advertisers and advertising 
managers. We do not want articles on retail 
advertising. Want stories of actual advertising 
campaigns and merchandising methods of national 
advertisers. Photographs are seldom used; no 
poetry at all. Manuscripts reported on within a 
week; payment, one-half cent a word or trifle 
more, on publication.” 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., “purchases 
no material from writers. directly.” 


Vatural Life Magazine, Washington, D. C., has 
suspended publication. 


John Alfred Spotts, Topeka, Kan., U. S. A., 
president of the Dew- Drop Inn Study Club, is “in 
the market at all times for unusual, sweet and 
clean little love stories with happy endings, for 
our ‘Home Town Series’ of booklets. Unusual 
little romances from one to two thousand words 
built around some point of historic interest or 
an unusual happening of national or international 

portance in your home town, one cent a word, 
ae id on acceptance. Also short articles which are 
studies on some particular theme, as gemstones, 
flowers, historic relics and curios, 500 to 1,000 
words, one cent a word paid. One to three-verse 
peems suitable for high-class literary magazines, 
$1.00 to $5.00 each. We publish the Oriental 
Bookman, the International Connoisseur, and Y our 
Magazine. Also motto and greeting card verse. 
We want only the unusual, best and different. 
Especially welcome new writers. Manuscript re- 
ported upon within two weeks and paid for upon 
acceptance.” Address all communications to John 
Alfred Spotts, Editor and Publisher, Topeka, Kan. 


\ new Kansas magazine is to be published, the 
first issue to appear in July or August. The ma- 
terial will be furnished entirely by Kansas writers, 
or by writers who have resided in Kansas at 
some time, long enough to have become iden- 

1 with the state. Leon N. Hatfield, managing 
editor, writes: “The magazine will pay particu- 
lar attention to the work of the newer Kansas 
writers, but the notables, William Allen White, 
E. W. Howe, Jay House, Haldeman-Julius, White- 


(Continued on page 54) 








THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 














WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typewritten in correct 
form on bond paper, 50 cents each 
1000 words. One carbon copy. 

WILLARD CHASE 
Route 7, Meadville, Pa. 














WANTED—AUTHORS! Your MSS. to 
type and market. Neat, accurate and prompt service 
guaranteed by specialists. References cheerfully 
given upon request. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 87, Cary, N. C. 














MSS. Thoroughly Revised and typed double 
spaced (two copies), $1 a thousand words. Without 
revision, 50c a thousand words. Critically read, 
4000 words or less, $1. Book MSS. placed. 
Terms, 15%. 

WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent. ~ 


569 W. 150th St., New York City 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














AUTHORS Win recognition by pub- 
lishing your own works. 
Send in your MSS. for estimate. 
OHIO PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
224 High Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 




















I WILL TYPE 
Free of Charge 


Any short article you 
send me. This is merely 
“a getting acquainted”’ 
offer, and this initial work 
will not cost you a cent.— 
Josie. 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
>\J 1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
I WANT TO 


AUTHORS SERVE YOU 


Let me type your manuscript neatly and accu- 
rately. I’ll correct all minor errors in grammar 
and spelling without extra charge. I'll furnish a 
good, legible carbon copy free. My rates and first 
page sample will interest you. Write for them today. 


Hazel B. Donaldson, popper fstive Hillsboro, lowa 























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 
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Professional Literary Training 


My method of helping a fiction writer is first of all to make a 
careful study of his individual needs and then supply those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments or set criticisms. 
Teaching methods of Walter B. Pitkin are used. 

My students have sold stories to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Harper’s Magazine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, and several 
of the lesser magazines. An enrolled student won a first prize and a 
former student a third prize in Harper’s recent short-story contests. 

If you wish to apply for study with me, I suggest that you send 
me a manuscript together with a letter about yourself and a check 
for $10. With my criticism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you should pursue. If later 
you enroll, the fee paid will be applied to the cost of the course. 
Price of my book ‘‘Narrative Technique,”” $2.50. Questions an- 
swered. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 
342 Madison Avenue. 


New York City. 
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| lished for women. 


| THE OPPORTUNITIES IN 
| AUTHORSHIP 
(Continued from page 28) 
This brings us to the question of markets. 
| Marketing is almost as great a problem in 
| writing as in other businesses. There are 
| styles in fiction, and the professional must 
| cater to the popular demand. Magazines, 
like individuals, have their likes and dis- 
likes, their characteristics and prejudices. 
The Woman’s Home Companion is quite 
unlike Delineator, although both are pub- 
The American Boy and 
the Boy’s Magazine are not similar, al- 
though both are edited for boys. Coast 
| Banker, American Banker, The Banker's 
Magazine and The Burroughs Clearing 
House do not have many points in common, 
| although a‘l are intended for bankers. And 
so the list might be continued. 


There are six trade papers for writers. 
Subscribe to them, as they provide up-to- 
date news concerning the needs of the 
magazines. There are three books — The 
Writer's Market, Where and How To Sell 
Manuscripts and root Places To Sell Manu- 
scripts — which list all our leading maga- 
zines and describe their requirements. 


Of course, you must expect many rejec- 
tions at first, but, as an editor has said, 
| “There is a market some place for every 
| good manuscript.” As soon as one manu- 
script goes out, commence work on an- 
other. Then, if the first one is returned, 
simply put it in an envelope and send it 
to another likely market. When Kathleen 
Norris was a beginner, she used to make a 
list of twenty magazines. She would com- 
mence with Atlantic Monthly. If that mag- 
azine, and the nineteen others, rejected the 
manuscript, she merely smiled and com- 
menced at the top of the list for a second 
time. 


Zane Grey wrote more than seven years, 
under conditions of hunger and poverty, 
before he received an acceptance or even 
a word of encouragement. Now he earns 
more than a quarter of a million dollars a 
year. Frederick O’Brien’s first South Seas 

| travel book was refused by several pub- 
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with considerable doubt. 


se‘lers in the non-fiction field for several 
years. Motto: Keep everlastingly at it. 


(To be concluded in the August issue) 





A LITERARY BAROMETER 


By C. HuNDERTMARK 


As a member of the Writers’ Craft, I am 
not very productive, as I have not yet at- 


tained the 20M-word mark per month. The | 


reason for this is that I am one of those 
poor unfortunates who has to divide his 
24 hours per day into three parts of eight 


hours each, and devote one part to labor, | 


one to sleep, and one to entertainment and 
refreshment. 
sities without which I cannot get along, so 
in order to satisfy all requirements, and my 
family, I had to sub-divide the part devoted 


to refreshments into three parts, of which | 


one is devoted to the interests of my fam- 
ily, one to study for advancement, and the 
last one to my pipe-dream hobby: Writing 
for the magazines. 

After you have accepted this little apology 
in shape of a prologue, you will be inclined 
to admit that my monthly capacity, figured 
in words, is rather limited. 

My greatest ambition has been to increase 
my monthly output and to produce materia! 
which is acceptable to such an extent that 
the average pay per word may be increased 
with the output. 

Of course, I keep books, a birth or manu- 
script record in which I enter the names 
of all the children of my brain, their orig- 
inal weight in number of words, their trav- 
els from one editor to another with a nota- 
tion of the traveling expenses required to 
give them first-class accommodations in the 
mails, and the amount of the check an occa- 
sional one will bring me, when it has found 
an editor in an accepting mood and a cashier 
nopposing enough to put his signature 
on the dotted line of the much-longed-for 
voucher. 

But there is one thing, even the monthly 
balance of all records kept, would not show 
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lishers and finally was published by a friend | 
That book and | 
its successors ranked among the twelve best- | 


Labor and sleep are neces- | 


| Successful 
| learned that handwritten 
| manuscripts stand a poor 


| 





Here’s the : 

typewriter | Mail 
the 

_you should own | coupon 


|THE latest model Cor- 
ona, with the standard 
| keyboard used in offices 
everywhere. It’s ideal for 
a writer because it is port- 
able, simple and sturdy, 
/ yet as complete as a heavy 
| office machine. 









! 


Well-known writers 
use Corona 


authors have 


chance of being accepted. 
That is why such a great 


| majority of the well-known 


writers of today own their 
own Coronas. 

Provide yourself with a 
Corona now! A brand new 





one of the latest model 
costs only $60 and you 
can buy on easy terms. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
No. 134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature, 
and the address of the nearest Corona store. 
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OOKS, SCENARIOS PRINTED 


BOUND, Typed, Revised, Copyrighted. Complete 
Service for riters, includin Sales Assistance. 
Typing 75c per 1000 Words, including carbon copy. 
Poetry 2c line. Revising $1.00 per 1000 words. Expert staff. 
We do it right. Write for k and other printing prices. 
Ask for copy of “‘Cashing In On Talent.” 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est.12 Years. 336So. Broadway, LosAngeles. Dept. 22 








’ 
THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


| Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
AND LIVER 


GAL TROUBLE 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Pain in Right Side. 
thing, even two operations, before finding help I'll tell you 
about, FREE. 

MADELINE E. UNGER 
22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 














Dept. 204, 


I tried every- | 
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at a glance, and that is the average monthly 
production for a period of one year, and 
the proportion of pay for same. For this 
purpose I have evolved a graphic chart that 
I call my literary barometer. I purchase 
a supply of graphic chart blanks from my 
stationer. The one I am using at present 
is letterhead size, eight by eleven inches. 
It has twelve columns, one for each month 
of the year, and two hundred horizontal 
lines, approximately twenty to the inch. 
Through the center of each column I have 
drawn a heavy line so that I have really 
two columns under each month, the left 
one for number of words and the right one 
for dollars. Each line corresponds to one 
hundred words or one dolar respectively. 
At the end of the month I figure up the 
number of words written during the month 
and ink in the space in the word column 
under that month, corresponding to the 
number of words. For instance, for ten 
thousand words in June, I would ink in 100 
lines from the bottom of the column under 
June. If I receive a check for ten dollars 
for one article, I ink in ten lines of the 
right co!umn, one line for each dollar re- 
ceived. Checks for June material, even if 
received in another month, are registered 
in the June column, thus, by the time ail 
June material is sold, I can tell at a glance 
what the pay per word was. 

If my average pay per word for that 
month was one half cent, the pay column 
will be inked into the top of the fiftieth line, 
if it was three quarters cent per word the 
ink will be up to seventy-five lines, and 
one cent per word will make the inky mer- 
cury rise even with the word column. 


Another advantage of this chart is that 
it shows at a glance the most productive 
month for a whole year and tends to keep 
the writing spirit at fever heat by contin- 
ued endeavor to beat your own best record 
in quantity and quality of production. 





OME people save up their money for a 
rainy day and finally decide that a foggy 
day is a good enough excuse to spend it. 
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AGITATION 


By Epna SmitH DERAN 


The moaning and crooning and groaning 
Of the wild waves that ruffle the sea, 
Are like harmonies crooned in a cloister 


3ehind closed doors just for me. 


The lapping and slapping and flapping 

(Of the frosty-flecked foam at my feet 

Are the fairies from Iceland performing 
Their antics with quaint queer conceit. 

The splashing and dashing and thrashing | 
Of the wide-washing waves near the shore | 
is the fury of mystic sea lions | 
Held in leash, not permitted to roar. 


The rustling and hustling and bust:ing 
Of the billows that beat on the beach 


Are like runes in my brain that are racing 
For outlet on page, or in speech. 
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Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Publishers POPULAR SCERARIO nITER nang for Free Eo co 








Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 






























WRITERS — AUTHORS 


Accurate typing of MSS. in proper form 75c per M 
words, one carbon copy. Minor errors in grammar 
and spelling corrected without charge. Poems, 
lyrics, 3c per line. All work proof-read. 


GILBERT H. ADAMS 
East 804 36th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 











THE author’s only tools are words, but he must C™iesy of 


build with them pictures that stir the imagination, 
and draw descriptions and characterizations as detailed 
as an artist’s etching. How your own manuscripts can be 
colored with the masterly word-pictures of professional 
prose is carefully explained in our booklet, ‘‘Hcw You 
Can Sell Your Manuscripts”. Simply clip and mail 
coupon below for your FREE copy. 


Willis Arnold and Associates 


210 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 







Scene from 
“Idaho”. 


Exchange, 
Inc. 





Willis Arnold and Associates, 
210 East Ohio Street, --17 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me a copy of your booklet, 
“How You Can Sell Your eusenine”, FREE. 
This request does not obligate me. 





PUN sass eocapecsctivcanitneciosnyninkssnntnaleencines 
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Mystery Stories 
Are In Demand 


All the world loves a mystery. Since 
time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled 
meaning, and when some touch of the 
strange, the weird, and even the gruesome, 
has been added to the mysterious, its chal- 
lenge has been the more alluring. 

The most complete exposition ever 
written on this fascinating subject is con- 
tained in this remarkable book— 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The author’s success 
has been due to her 
own experience in writ- 
ing mystery. stories, 
She has written and 
sold more stories of 
this character perhaps 
than any other living 
writer, 


A Mystery Story 
Compels a Reading 


When the editor of 
a fiction magazine re- 
ceives a mystery story, 
if the title is appealing, 
and the story begins in fa 
an interesting i | (as 
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The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 














this book tells w), 

he reads on and on. An editor is only human, 
after all, and the tense situations, the suspense, the 
test of his own deductive powers, lead him on to 
the conclusion, Then, if the whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, the plot handled in an original 
way, a check is going to be forthcoming. 


This Book Tells How 


Some of the subjects it treats in exhaustive style 
are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories, Detective Stories; the Real Detective and 
His Work; Deduction Used in Everyday Life; the 
Real Sherlock Holmes; the Search for Clues; the 
Murder Theme; the Robbery Theme; the Mysterious 
Disappearance; the Victim; the Criminal; the Sus- 
pects; Circumstantial Evidence; Constructing the 
Plot; Maintaining Suspense, etc., etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2.00. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which 
please send me a copy of “‘The Technique of the Mys- 
tery Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 49) 

law Saunders and other established men of letters 
have been invited to contribute to early issues. 
For the most part little attention will be paid to 
the type of editorial material used, providing it 
has real literary merit. Each issue, however, will 
have an illustrated biographical article on some 
prominent Kansan. For the most part these arti- 
cles will deal with the writers, but occasionally 
politicians and business men will be subjects. It 
is proposed to have each issue contain an article 
on some Kansas feature, written by a man in 
intimate touch with it. The subscription price to 
the magazine will be $2.00 a year.” 





The Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Monthly; 5c a copy; 20c a year. “Our short 
stories, 5,000 words, are full of action, thrilling, 
unusual, and touched with humor and pathos. 
The love element is essential. Serials not longer 
than 15,000 words are used. We use neither 
poetry nor photographs. Our rate of payment is 
from a quarter to a half cent a word. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on 
acceptance.” 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to the latest developments in science, 
radio, home and farm mechanics. We want inter- 
esting and unusual feature stories of a more or 
less scientific trend. All articles should be illus- 
trated or lend themselves readily to illustration. 
Photos should be clear with strong contrasts. 
Drawings should be in black ink, neatly exe- 
cuted, ready for the engraver. We need short 
illustrated articles on things to be made at home, 
or in the home workshop. Helpful hints for the 
housewife, latest in radio and auto. We use no 
stories (fiction) or poetry. We pay on accept- 
ance. Unavailable manuscripts returned imme- 
diately. Our rate is one-fourth to one cent a word 
for text; $1.00 to $2.00 for accepted photos.” 








Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, H. H. Windsor, Jr. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are interested in new developments in the fields 
of science, industry and invention and general 
feature stories having mechanical bias. We can- 
not use any article of more than 200 words un- 
less accompanied by actual photographs. We pay 
from $3.00 to $25.00 for photographs and more 
than a cent a word for acceptable articles. We 
report on material within 24 hours, and pay at 
once.” 


Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 
Editor, Frank Crowninshield. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We give careful atten- 
tion to all manuscripts, but find little in the mail 
that fills our particular needs. We do not use 
fiction. Our vein is satire, humor and criticism 
of contemporary acts. We use a little short 
poetry of a satirical or vers de societé nature. 
We are very exacting in the use of photographs 
and do not like trick photography. Our rates of 
payment vary. We report on manuscripts, as a 
rule, in two weeks and pay on publication.” 
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Shont Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, 
Harry E. Maule. Issued bi-weekly ; 25¢ a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Short Stories is a vigorous, all- 
fiction magazine in the market for material deal- 
ing with adventure, mystery, the out-of-doors, 
sport, business, humor, etc., of strong masculine 
appeal. Plot and action should be the outstand- 
ing features, and we use short stories of from 
1,000 to 10,000 words; complete novels, novelettes 
and serials. We do not object to a minor love 
interest, but all our material is of a stirring 
masculine type, and we have no room for sex 
stories of any sort. We use poems pertaining to 
adventure. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay, on acceptance, at the rate of 
one and one-half cents up.” 





True Confessions Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
“is in particular need right now of vivid, realistic 
romances of working girls whose experiences in 
love and with love have taught them great les- 
sons of life. Stories should be based on actual 
fact. As to length, I would suggest that authors 
keep within the 2,000 to 6,500 word length. Two 
to four cents a word is paid immediately upon 
acceptance.” 





Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., “is 
seeking short Western, detective, adventure, rail- 
road and sport fiction. Manuscripts should not 
exceed 8,000 words in length, and stories should 
be of the action type with something happening 
from beginning to end. The editor reports that 
he is stocked for more than a year on serial and 
novelette material, and that such contributions 
stand little chance of acceptance. The minimum 
rate is one and one-half cents per word and pay- 
ment is made immediately upon acceptance. De- 
cisions ordinarily are made within two weeks and 
treatment is courteous. Authors are advised 
against submitting moth-eaten manuscripts that 
have gone the rounds unsuccessfully.” 





The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 East 
Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, W. E. 
Backus. Monthly; 25c a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to problems of the direct salesman and 
agent. We want experience stories of successful 
salesmen; how a difficult sale was made; how a 
salesman climbed to the top; articles of inspira- 
tion, and those dealing with various sales angles. 
Occasionally we use poetry with a selling —— 
tion or of inspiration to salesmen. Our feature 
articles and experience stories run from 2,000 to 
2,500 words; occasionally 1,500 words. Shorter 
articles of from 200 to 1,000 words also accept- 
able, presenting some boiled-down selling point 
of interest. All articles must deal with direct 
selling rather than general selling; house-to-house 
problems will be of especial interest. Manu- 
scripts reported on promptly; payment on publi- 
cation.’ 





Cafeteria Management, 327 S. La Salle, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Leigh Metcalf. Monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use interviews with cafeteria 
operators dealing exclusively with their experi- 
ences in hiring and training help, pleasing the 
public, and the establishment of retail prices. We 
use photographs also. Our rates are a half cent 
a word, on publication.” 


(Continued on page 59) 
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SUCC ESS 
Short-Story Writing 


Depends on Craftsmanship 
The method of instruction used by 
JOHN GALLISHAW 
is unique and successful. Each student is under his 

expert, personal direction, 
There is also a 
COURSE BY MAIL 
at an invitingly low cost, 
Send for the First Lesson for one week’s examination. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
302 College House Cambridge, Mass. 














~ MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 
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AUTHORS! 


Experienced authors’ typist will promptly and cor- 
rectly prepare your manuscripts, stories, photoplays 
and poems at low rates. Carbon copy free with every 
manuscript typed. Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


ALEX. M. VIZCARRA, 
P. O. Box 407, National City, Cal. 


I SELL SCREEN STORIES | 


Have you a scenario for sale? Write 
me for my sales plan and guarantee. 


(Don’t send story.) 
Address DOC LAWSON 
1524144 Hudson Ave. Hollywood, Cal. 
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TRADE STORIES WANTED 


Feature articles for trade journals marketed, ex- 
pertly typed, constructively criticised and revised. 
Trade stories must be typed in a different, special, 
proper form. I know how. 

Every MS. and all communications given personal 
attention by one who has sold trade stories to over 
30 national "trade magazines. 

Is exclusive special correspondent for National 
Hotel Review and Tobacco Leaf, the largest publi- 
cations in their class in the world. 

Efficient collaboration offered on worth while material. 

Every well written trade story can be sold by my 
service, which is the only one of its kind in the world. 

DEVELLE THATCHER 
2406 Norton Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Member Missouri Writers’ Guild. 
Ckairman, Marketing Committee, Kansas City 
Quill Club. 
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4247 Boyd Avenue 








WATCH THE MAILMAN 


Bring you a check from the publisher if you send 
him a BADGER typed manuscript. Let us “dress 
up” your work. 

BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than Thirty 
agazines, From The Atlantic, Century, Scribner's Down. i, of 
His Stories Starred in O’Brien’s ‘‘Best Short Stories of 1924. 
Criticisms Include Advice for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, ra 
wd Thousand Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and 
ull-length Plays. $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 


















SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

We specialize in the typing of manuscripts. We 
can put your manuscript into neat, correct form. 
Rate, 65c per thousand words. We also can give 
you complete and thorough revision at reasonable 
rates. Send manuscript today, or write for sample 
of typing and references from successful authors 
whom we serve. 


D. M. ALLAN, 5408 Beacon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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rately typed by experienced secretary. 
Work done promptly, 70c per 1000 
words, with carbon copy. 

ELSIE SWAN 


Genoa City, Wis. 


*% 
TYPING—Manuscripts neatly and accu- 
Box 114, 
% 











Authors and Writers: Manuscripts typed 
in form required for publication; carbon copy. 
will give your work personal attention and return 
promptly. Sample on request. Thousand words, 
50c; poems, 2c per line. 


MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 








Why Have You Failed to Try Our 
Typing? 
It costs you nothing. Any 1000-word article typed 


FREE for all new customers; typing 50c a thousand; 
poems Ic per line; now RUSH THAT ORDER. 


WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO 
4038-a DeTonty St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 39) 
In a coign of the cliff between lowland and 
highland, 
At the sea down's edge between windward 
and lea, 
Walled ’round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 
The steep square slope of the blossomless 
bed 

Where the weeds that grew green from the 

graves of its roses 

Now lie dead. 

XX XXX XXX XXX XX 
XX XX XXX XXX x 
x XX XXX XX XX 
x XXX XX XX x 
xX XXX XXX XX XX 
x XX: XXX XXX x 
XX XXX XXX XXX XX 
XX x 

Ignoring the short eighth line, we will 
find that this stanza maintains five divisions 
to the line, or a total of thirty-five. Of 
these, 21 contain the maximum and 14 
the minimum of syllables. In the second 
stanza, the number of perfect, or maxi- 
mum, divisions is 17 out of 35, while in 
the third, it sinks to 14. The fourth stanza, 
in order to re-emphasize the now weakened 
pattern, contains a total of 26 perfect divi- 
sions, and to make the triple rhythm even 
stronger, the accentless division is omitted 
at the beginning of two lines. 

The purpose of this article has been, 
not to give a complete study of the poems 
mentioned, but rather to indicate for the 
interested inquirer, a method of study that 
will enable him to master the subject by 
experiment. 

Elsewhere in this series I have com- 
mented on other peculiarities of Swinburne’s 
work so that the reader will not gain the 
idea that all of the difference between his 
work and Tennyson’s is due to a different 
method of handling triple rhythms. 





DEALS are the rounds on which the as- 

pirant climbs to higher states of conscious- 
ness. The permanence of the position at- 
tained depends on the quality of the ideals 
and the persistency of effort put forth in 
the climb. 
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HANDLING CONVERSATION IN | 
THE SHORT STORY 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray 


Recently I heard a talented writer whose | 
feature articles have appeared in Woman's 
Home Companion, the American and other 
magazines of equal standing, remark that 
handling the conversational side was her 
chief handicap in writing fiction. 

The greatest difficulty about conversation 
is to keep from repeating, “I said, he said, 
said she,” etc. Avoiding the trite in verbs 
indicative of conversation is quite a techni- 
cian’s task. 

Study of one story in a recent issue of 
Scribner's afforded me quite a profitable 
examp-e of variety in conversational treat- 
ment. 

In the entire story the verb “said” was 
used but seven times, sometimes occurring 
only once on a page. “Returned,” “re- 
marked,” and “asked”, occurred about three 
times each. 

Among unusual idioms observed were 
“thundered,” “boomed his voice,” “he cor- 
rected her,” “snapped,” and “he smiled.” 
Often ordinary verb forms were so modi- 
fied as to prevent monotony, as “replied 


7 4 


volunteered timidly,” “suggested 


99 66 


severely, 
easily.” 

Few instances were found on any page 
where the same verb was used to indicate 
conversation. Often when the dia'ogue was 
short and pointed, explanatory verbs were 
omitted, for example: 

“Where did you meet Polo, Charlie?” 

“At Seneca Bay.” 
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$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 











Do You Remember 


“How I Win Contests” in the April Digest? We 
have secured the services of the writer, Mr. Reynolds, 
as editor of THE PRIZE WINNER, a monthly 
bulletin of contest news. Year, $2.00. Six months, 











$1.00. Single copy, 25c. 

THE PRIZE WINNER 
724 East Bell Ave., Altoona, Penna. 

Typing NAILS editors’ attention. Snappy 

Al new ribbons, fine quality paper, nine dis- 
tinctive type faces. 60c a thousand includes 
return postage, minor correcting and one 

carbon, and also, on request, a friendly, honest criticism. 

Low rates on any foreign language or technical copy. 

I also specialize on PERFECT MIMEOGRAPHING— 

ask for samples. 

RUSSELL E. FLAJSHANS, 


Angola, Indiana. 





HURRY 


Your manuscripts to me so that you need not give 
them’ any extra thought during your vacation. I 
will correctly type them for your publisher at the 
rate of 50 cents a thousand words, one carbon free. 


EDNA G. CULLER 
Medina, Ohio 





AUTHORS — WRITERS 


Manuscripts typewritten, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. Minor errors corrected, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Postage please. $5.00 for best poem 
submitted to be typewritten during each month, 


OMER W. EASTRIDGE 
Box 207, Marengo, Ind. 
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The Perfect Writing Instrument 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead - 
: out a miss, skip or blur. f- steady oa. 













Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. . 
You’ll never use a f pet Po pen once you try 
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of ink actually improves your hand writing, 

Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands. 

Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 

Copies With O fnal In Ink, 
Anyone can wi with your In- 
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an Inkograph. No 
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'aY postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate — 
assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.., Inc. 
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151-155 Centre St., New York 































































HOW 10 SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 











editor. 


gathering and writing 


later on. 


help the writer. 


22 E. 12th St., 


Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to 
As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. 


the feature 


And while 


about interesting 


happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 


It dis- 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


188 Pages. 


Cincinnati, O. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Enclosed find $1.00. 


mail, postpaid, 


Name 





USE THIS COUPON 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 


Ce eeeeeesereesseeesees 
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“When ?” 
“This morning at seven o’clock.” 
“What was he driving?” 

“A gray roadster.” 

In this one story, of average length, | 
found the following conversational verbs, 
given in order of occurrence: 

Began, volunteered, replied, commended, 
returned, corrected, warned, assured, agreed, 
thundered, asked, informed, said, whispered, 
called, remarked, explained, interrupted, 
confessed, suggested, exclaimed, smiled, 
asked, affirmed, repeated, snapped, ordered, 
demanded, apologized, protested, boomed, 
retorted, ventured, mused, decided, com- 
plained. Thirty-six different changes in 
the hackneyed “said, replied, and remarked.” 

I know of no better method to improve 
the conversational side of your short-story, 
than the study of stories in such magazines 
as Harper’s, Scribner's, American, and Sat- 
urday Evening Post, whose very names 
stand for the best in fiction. The writers who 
have gotten into those magazines never 
achieved such heights without talent, careful 
study of technique, and frequent use of a 
Roget’s Thesaurus of Synonyms. An ob- 
servation of their successful methods of 
handling conversation—that troublesome 
end of fiction—can but prove time well spent 
to the ambitious writer. 





WRITING THE FEATURE STORY 
(Continued from page 40) 


When to Write 


Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the TIME to write. Kathleen Nor- 
ris says, “Write every day and have con- 
fidence in your work. Have a desk or table 
and between counting the wash, setting the 
lunch table, and answering the telephone, 
put down a hundred or two hundred words. 
And at night, if possible, before break- 
fast, try for a clear half hour of work. 
Seven hours a week daily are worth much 
more than a spasmodic stretch of nine 
hours, twice a year. Above all, write what 
you know—the simpler the better. And 
be humble. Blessings come to the meek 
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now just as generously as they did two thou- 
sand years ago. Don’t fall in love with 
your stuff and resent criticism. Batter 
down all the walls that are shutting you 
in, and say, ‘snubbed, crushed, humiliated, 
out-distanced by younger women, yet there 
is room for me and I’m going to find it!’ ” 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 
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The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sxq., | 


Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, George Horace Lorimer. 
Weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short 
stories (fiction), preferably of from 5,000 to 
10,000 words in length. Serials from 50,000 to 
100,000 words in length. We use short poems, 
light in tone. 


nection with articles. Manuscripts are reported 


on within one week, and payment is made on | 


acceptance.” 





Photographs are used only in con- | 


Milton C. Dent, of the Dreyfuss Art Co., | 


Inc., 514 Broadway, New York City, offers 
the writer of verse some enlightenment. 


He | 


says, “In the first place, each verse should | 
be on a separate slip measuring 3 x 5 inches. | 


The verses should be typed and with double 
spacing. Several may be written on a sheet 
5 inches in width and then separated. The 
name and address of the author should ap- 
pear in the upper left-hand corner of each 
slip, so that if mislaid, it may be identified. 
Stamps to insure the return of manuscript 
should be enclosed. 
to use a self-addressed stamped envelope, 
which is by far the better method, the en- 
velope should be of a size to hold, without 
refolding, the manuscript submitted. To 
those readers who are seeking information 
concerning the construction of greeting 


card verses, I recommend the article which | 


appeared in WritTeER’s Dicest of April, 1924, 


If the author prefers | 


and again urge them to observe the rule | 


embodied in the following lines: 


Use just enough words 

To express your message clearly, 
And let the reader feel 

That you utter it sincerely. 


Messages invariably give evidence of 
restraint when useless phrases are intro- 
duced simply to establish the correct meas- 
ure or to make a rhyme. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 

$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 

Free Trial. Write for complete 

illustrated lists and special 

reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 

V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 








AUTHORS: Let me type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by a_ professional 
author’s typist; also revising, criticising 
and marketing. 

MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
Address c/o Writer’s Digest 





WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
La Pointe, Wisconsin 
Anything and everything typed. Profes- 
sional work. Manuscripts prepared in cor- 
rect form for publication. Rates: 75c per 
1000 words; poems, 2c per line 

















AUTHORS: Let my neat and accurate 
typing help to sell your manuscript. Effi- 
cient and prompt service. 50c per 1000 
words. Poems, 2c per line; carbon copy 
free. 





HELEN STAFFORD 


1005 Alby St. Alton, Il. 














AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 
Only 35 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for 
neatly, promptly and correctly typing your manu- 
scripts in strict conformity to Editorial requirements. 
Poems, lc per line. All work guaranteed. Write 
for free samples. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2901 Apple Street Lincoln, Nebr. 
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STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a Schoo!) 





CRITICISM FREE TO NEW PATRONS 


Manuscript criticism, during summer months, by 
experienced manuscript editor. 


Revising—Typing—Marketing service. 
Rates reasonable. Work guaranteed. 


HETTIE K. PHILLIPS 
Daytona, Florida. 








I AM THE DRUDGE 
Let me do the typing of your MSS. 
While you go ahead with new ideas for 
other manuscripts, let me do the drudge 
work. Rate, 50c a thousand, includes mar- 
ket hints. 
ROBERT MORRIS, 








Pickens, S. C. 











Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into you: 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —bDy studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of al! 
possible situatieons—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ISABELLA HOLT’S NEW NOVEL 


Tue AutHor TeLts How SHE CAME TO WRITE 
“THe Low Roap.’—SHE Caits THESE COon- 
FESSIONS “COMPLICA1IONS OF MATRIMONY 
FOR A CONSCIENTIOUS Lapy NovELIstT.” 

“Having, in my first novel, The Marriotts 
and the Powels, paid my respects to the 
younger generation, and observing that this 
same generation was in no danger of going 
unsung even if | neglected them, I cast 
about me for new fields. 

“Now dozens of my friends had succes- 
sively confided their engagements to me; 
I had responded with monogrammed tow- 


| els, and waved them over a dreary skyline 


toward matrimony. I still loved these girls; 
but to watch them dance reciprocally with 
one another’s virtuous spouses, to’ hear 
them compare grocers, diluted my lifelong 
loyalty. I frequented the single and spright- 
ly, who dabbled in careers and argued por- 
tentously at luncheon about Love. 

“And yet more and more of us deserted 
these jovial ranks, under some obscure com- 
pulsion, and turned up married. 

“I built, therefore, a novel around the 
weakening of the will to enjoy a single life. 
Material abounded. I had known quan- 
tities of talented girls, and most of them 
had lapsed into domesticity. 1 wrote some 
fifty pages which should explain why girls 
‘ose their grip and sink to matrimony. My 
plot had a severe eloquence, if it lacked 
warmth. 

“T meant to spend a winter in France, 
like all entightened young authors. But be- 
fore I went, inexplicably, | lost my own 
grip: | got engaged. 


“And that knocked the novel endwise. 


“The fifty pages were fretfully raked and 
reshaped. In the light of engagedness they 


looked inadequate. My plot developed new 
facets. The story certainly grew more rich, 
if less succinct. 

“Europe: wedding: thank-you notes— 


| but then followed leisure, and the novel 


should have progressed. However, I found 
that even its revised plan lacked scope—in 
fact, to my matronly eye it looked puerile. 
It was therefore amplified. 
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“The story had certainly broadened and 
deepened, I congratulated myself; and fell 
to writing furiously. But after finishing PLAYS WANTED! 
one draft, I took time out to perform a The d , 
e demand for plays now is greater than 


major miracle, consisting of the birth of | the available supply. We have unusual facili- 
a daughter. ties for placing with New York producing 


“And that brought up the whole matter — 
of the succession of generations, which the Let Us Read Your Play 
novel had not gone mto. 
more broadening and deepening. PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 

“When the manuscript went to the pub- | 1674-B Broadway New York City 
lishers, I plumed myself on not having let 
maternity swamp my career. However— 
this is a delicate admission—the novel had AUTHORS! Let me type your manu- 
become so broad and deep as to stick fast scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
in its own implications ; and it came inglor- authors’ typist. 
iously home to roost. AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

“I was haughty; I said I would throw 52 Lowell St., Nashua, New Hampshire 
that book away, and write another one.) ———————————____nnn 
about Marriage. Unfortunately the only ; ; 
marriage I had inspected was my own, and a ng ported eet Wee see :— market 


that was too recent for generalization. So photoplays, short stories or poems wanted. Submit 
manuscripts. 


I ate humble pie, pondered the reader’s re- ‘MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 
port, and fell to work with edged tools to | | 911 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
narrow and sharpen that terribly broad and 
deep (and slow) narrative. 





So, forthwith, Write us at once. 




















“I have toilsomely recovered the original Authors—Let me type your manuscripts, 
: 75 cents per thousand words. Simple 


singie angle. A great deal which I could copying guaranteed. Accompany your 
say about marriage has been ruthlessly ex- order with check in full payment. 


cluded. I shall be satisfied if my audience _ WILLIE T. VERDIER 
finds me a hide-bound spinster; I have | | Masonic Home, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


striven to mislead them. For the single — 
‘ a : 2 ATTENTION WRITERS. 
angle is of acute importance to the unmar- Let ue tebe fact mammniet, @iticie and cet the penee 
ae 1 : d ation and all mispelled words. 
ried mund, To those who send us manuscripts this month we will send a 
T , . seal Le making a yen — A, os fits your trade 
* r r r1S and w net you as much as several short stories. 

he world may lose, however, that wise emittange mst aceompany ‘all’ manuscripts. 
-|- oes Pf ° t aper for our work wi is jaran 
work I planned to write on Marriage; I am seo eal calten uae Gan Gee, Yao on TL or faut Gare, 


» Wik , - ; ilec WHITEFORD TYPING BUREAU, Osawatomie, Kansas. 
more likely to take to juveniles. For the Address Charles Whiteford, Osawatomie, Kansas. 
daughter can nearly talk now, and requires 


entertainment. Also there has lately come | | POETS: I am planning to publish a book 
among us a little son.” to be entitled: “Fifty Poems by American 
ar ; ; Poets” and am looking for forty-nine 
The Low Road is published by the Mac- persons willing to co-operate. Particulars 
millan Co. gladly given. Address: 
JOSEPH DEAN 
1715 Holland Ave., Bronx, New York City 





























PLAYWRIGHTS! ; IT PAYS TO WRITE 


Insure acceptance for your play. Make sure it is Short Story Writing — Photoplay Writing — Stage 
Play Writing — Newspaper Work — offers money, 


perfect. Constructive criticism, $5.00 per act. Re- 
construction, Advice and “Doctoring” at reasonable fame, power. A Literary Career through —— 
rates. Appl Assistance by Distinguished Authors and_ we 
i Ri Ns are known Editors and Newspapermen. | Also ® Manu- 
script Sales Department handling the wor! ne 
ORVILLE D. ADAMS and ¢stablished writers 

| Plot eo and 70 page Copyright Book Free. 


1824 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. | | HARVARD COMPANY 
252-262 Ghreniele Bidg., San Francisco, Callf. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR: | 


RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








50c per 1000 words 
lc per line 
Carbon Copy Free. 
Typists since 1888. 
OZARK TYPING BUREAU 
207 Eleventh St. Mena, Arkansas 


Manuscripts 











How to Write Short Stories 


By L, JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 





Many books have 
been written on the 
subject of short story 
writing, but it is 
doubtful if any author 
has been as success- 
ful as Miss Bridgart 
in condensing as much 
practical, “how - to” 
advice between the 
covers of a book. 

Miss Bridgart has 
made a specialty of 
the short story mar- 
ket. She knows what 
the magazine editors 
want. She can save 
you the time, labor 
and expense of send- 
ing the kind of stories 
editors do not want. 


Let This Book Direct Your Career 

The author discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious short story writer of today. The construc- 
tion of the plot is fully explained; how to choose a 
theme; the importance of developing a pleasing 
theme; common business sense in meeting the mar- 
ket; adaption of style to material; the element of 
suspense; using acquaintance as material; criticism ; 
helps from other writers. In all, there are 18 
important chapters, 

Handsome and durable gray cloth cover. Regu- 

lar price, $1, postpaid, or sent absolutely free 

with a year’s subscription for WRITER’S DI- 

GEST. If already a subscriber, just attach $1 

to coupon below. 


WRITER’S DIGEST ” "i Ereiity St" 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 

Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 














Name 
Street 











THE CRIME AND DETECTIVE 
STORY 


(Continued from page 16) 


who desire to employ some phase of the art 
in fiction, a brief reproduction from notes 
I have compiled might be of value. 

Commonly termed invisible inks may be 
segregated into three groups: Invisible, 
sympathetic and vanishing or disappearing. 
The first remains invisible until proper'y 
treated, then becomes permanently visible. 
Sympathetic ink may be rendered visible 
for a convenient period of time, and be 
made to disappear again, according to the 
will of the user. Vanishing ink, as the name 
impties, is written in apparent good faith, 
visible at first, but which permanently dis- 
appears after the lapse of a certain length 
of time. 

Of the first, the most commonly em- 
ployed are those made visib!e by the applica- 
tion of heat, usually with a flat-iron. There 
are many others, however, composed of 
various chemical solutions, restored to visi- 
bility by exposure to light or treatment 
with other chemicals. 

Nature innocently furnished a number of 
liquids adaptable to this use. Milk applied 
to paper with a clean pen becomes invisib‘e 
after drying, and may be restored to a 
brownish color by heating the paper. 
Orange lemon and onion juice are similar 
in this respect. 

A solution of lead acetate is invisible un- 
til exposed to su‘!fureted hydrogen when it 
appears a permanent black, due to the form- 
ation of lead sulphide. Cobalt nitrate solu- 
tion is invisib'e until treated with oxalic 
acid, causing the writing to appear blue. 

A solution of common bluine and dis- 
tilled water, when thoroughly dry, may be 
removed from the surface of some makes 
of safety paper without disturbing the pro- 
tective tint relied upon to prevent just such 
manipulation. 

One part of nitrate of silver to one thou- 
sand parts of distilled water remains in- 
visible until exposed to sunlight. Applica- 
tion of heat or any other means of restora- 
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tion has no effect whatever on this solu- , 


tion. 


A mixture of one part sulphuric acid and 
four parts of water makes a very good in- | 
visible ink. When heat is applied the acid | 
chars the paper, the writing becomes visible | 
and as permanent as the best commercial | 


ink. 

A quantity of chloride of copper salt dis- 
solved in water makes an unusually good 
sympathetic ink. After the water evapor- 


ates the writing is not visib!e until heat is | 
As soon as the paper cools again it will | MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
It may be made to appear and 


applied, when it appears in a rich yellow. 


disappear. 
disappear as often as desired. 


As a rule, reasonably intense heat is re- | 


quired to render most of these inks visible. 
There are a few, 


in temperature, disappearing again when 
normal. One of these is a solution of 
sulphocyanide of cobalt. The temperature 
of the body is sufficient to restore the char- 


acters to view in a blue color. It is too 


sensitive to use for important secret mes- | 


aves 
sages. 


Of the vanishing inks the most common | 
is that composed of a weak solution of | 


starch to which is added a few drops of 
tincture of iodine. The writing appears in a 
violet shade, not unlike ordinary ink. Soon 


after application the iodine evaporates, leav- | 
This | 


ing the starch in its powdered state. 
may be dusted from the paper leaving ab- 
solutely no trace of the writing. 


The experiences of the hand-writing ex- | 
pert are a source of valuable information | 
We learn from him that the 
base of all commercial inks is gallate of iron, 
to which other chemicals are added to give | 


to the writer. 


immediate good color. It is due to the 
mixture of these chemicals that oxidation 
commences as soon as the ink is used, 
continuing for a period of eight years. 
Written documents submitted to an expert 
for examination at any time during this 


length of time, may be so chemically treated | 


that the date they were written can be de- 
termined within very narrow limits. 


Complete 
Satisfaction 


guaranteed on all 

manuscripts. Typed 

to meet editorial requirements. 

Prompt service. 50 cents per 1,000 

words; poems 2 cents a line. One 
carbon copy. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 296 Cincinnati, Ohio 











Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 


FRANCES E. LANGSTON 
Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 








however, the writing with 
which becomes legible at the slightest rise | 





I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 
Special Offer to new patrons only. Free criticism with 
all typing orders. All typing, with carbon copy, accu- 
rate and guaranteed correct form. 40c (forty) per 
1,000 words. Every kind of authors’ help given. 
Prompt service. 
The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 

733 S. 36th Street, South Bend, Ind. 











POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, IIl. 











typed in accordance with 
standards; 1000 words, forty 
Only high-grade work sent out. 
MRS. H. M. ANDERSON 
337 North Fant St. Anderson, §. C. 


Manuscripts 
editorial 
cents. 











Ink | 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
BETHEL, CONN. 
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MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. i. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 


Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 





ment. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 


available for the new writer a practical, constructive 


guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 
—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number, No writer’s library is complete 
without it. 


until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





No one ambitious to succeed should attempt | 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— | 


Acid-proof inks are not so formidable 
to the ingenious check artist as the name 
would imply. True, they withstand the ef- 
fect of the more common acids, but will 
not resist a combination of acid and alkali, 
which is the basis of good ink eradicators, 

Writing made by the best ink obtainable 
may be rendered invisible by subjection to 
chlorine gas fumes, It is, however, only 
bleached from visibility and easily restored 
to a legible state, by proper chemical treat- 
Hydro sulfuret of ammonia is one 
of the best restorers of ink removed by 
chlorine gas, causing reappearance in a deep 
yellow, rather than the original black. 

Aniline inks which have been removed 
by chemicals or. erasure are not difficult to 
restore. This is done by submitting the 
entire paper to iodine fumes, which causes 
blue spots or blemishes on the surface of 
the paper, disturbed by the removing agent. 
These blue spots are lightly dusted with 
lamp black, disclosing the original writing. 

No two signatures of the same person are 
written the same size or with exactly the 
same flourish. Tracing signatures make 
the reproduction too perfect to withstand 
the meticulous efforts of the trained hand- 
writing expert. 

Typewritten documents have the same 
identifying characteristics as handwriting. 
To prevent comparison and proof that cer- 
tain work was done on a particular machine, 
it should be completely destroyed. No mat- 
ter what attempt at camouflaging, or other 
intended precaution is taken, if the machine 
remains available, experts, with the aid of 
photographic enlargements and delicate 
measuring instruments, will detect the 
identifying features with ease. 

Regardless of the effort that may be re- 
quired in research, adherence at all times 
to basic facts, consistent principles and 
correct terminology, is time well invested 
and will serve to enhance the value of your 
story in the eyes of the editor as well as 
the reader. 





OLD is a dull metal, but it can cut 
friendship quicker than a knife. 
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OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 
IN TEN WEEKS, MOSTLY REORDERS 


WINSTON-UNIVERSAL 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


DICTIONARY} 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 1100 PACES eS See 
A BASED MounpaTion orf NOAH WEBSTER 
MODERNIZED We PELO, A.M. (Harv.) 


The One Dictionary that 
Actually Meets theNeedof 
the Cross Word Puzzle Fan 


— Contains — 
Full Definitions of Words 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Mythological and Classical Names 
Names of Persons and Places 
Terms Used in Commerce and Law 
Christian Names of Men & Women 
Prefixes and Suffixes 
Parts of Speech 
Abbreviations, Etc. Etc. 






































Handsomely and Durably | 202k Department, 
Bound in Cloth, with Gold | WRITER'S DIGEST, 
Stamping. Size 5} x 7} inches. j Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $1.50, for which send t e by 


2 l turn mail, postpaid, the CROSS WORD" PUZZLE 
rice e | DICTIONARY. 
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‘YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents 


i , - > -esson 1, The First Essential of 
The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 






























sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly sacs 4. Rh iomigg About the Things 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, ; 
SPECIAI 1 O-DAY OFFER Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
. : : 4 ‘ seine . “Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Ecesun'9, . Haw’ to. Sesues ee: 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 






, cones a “Cine ” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, -esson 10, “Suspense. 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together : : 

al ws annie’ "vaste THE WRITER'S DIGEST -esson 12, How to Develop Style. 
with _ Mei s subscription to - % oiX - ea .esson 13, The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, 





.esson 11. Characterization. 













— pt jeg 






















Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
geen egies Lesson 15, The Climax, 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
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